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**T can’t understand it,” said Alick, looking 
bewildered, ‘‘it beats me entirely; bat I 
know I'd as soon suspect myself as Mis: 
Paget.”’ 

‘* There's one person whom the veriest idiot 
couldn’t suspect—and that is Lady Gerda 
Staunton.” 

‘Sooner her than Miss Paget,” said Arm- 
strong, stoutly. 

‘My dear boy, reflect. He was her golden 
goose. His murder is the greatest misfortune 
that could befall her. It will bring her face 
to face with—with biue rnin!” 

“Lady Gerda!” he exclaimed, in ameaze- 


man named Mowbray at the Carlton, who 
always knew everybody else’s business. 

‘*] should like to thrash the coroner and 
everyone of the jury, within an inch of their 
lives!’’ cried Alick Armstrong, his cheeks 
flashing with anger. ‘“ His own mother was 
just as likely to do it as poor Miss Paget. 
Oh! I did long to help them, for all their best 
friends were out of the way.” 

“ Moortown’s laid up—got a settler, I be- 
lieve?” 


MORE THAN A BROTHER. 


% 2 OHAPTER XL. 

; Cora Pacer arrested for the murder of Sir 
Oriel Paget, Bart., of Wray Hall, in the 
ony of Backs! The news spread like wild- 
fire through the most fashionable parts of 
London. In drawing-rooms decorated by 
Liberty, in the smoking-rooms of the Carlton 
or the St. James’s, in the satin-draped | ‘He's awfally bad, and Lovell's down with 
boudoirs of the frivolous, in the libraries of | rheumatic fever. I never knew anything like 
the more studious, in the lobbies of the House | it. Their soiicitor—a tip-top clever fellow— 
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of Commons—wherever society congregated 
this was the one topic of the day. 

Could anyone be found to ve in the 
guilt of a girl who had danced in their ball- 
rooms, dined at their tables, and fascinated 
many by her peculiar style of beanty—a girl 
yet ia her teens—who had seemed more 
innocent and pure-minded than most of the 


had been sent over to Paris on some special 
business by the Crown; even the doctor must 
take it into hia head to travel for his health, 
and leave his practice in the hands of an 
utter idiot. Everything was against them!” 
“Do you think Paget did it himself?” 
‘*I don’t think so, though he used to look 


ment. **Why. they are awful swells, ber 
father a Marquis, with a gorgeous place in 
the country ; her brother ——” 

‘‘Yes. Do you know she and her brother 
have not got a penny-piece between them? 
They live on illaeions—and the tradesmen 
who trust to them have the same unsab- 
stantial fare.” 


awfully bothered sometimes.” 
‘** You see he wasn’t robbed or anything— 
that's such a stumper. He wasn’é the sort of 
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young ladies who are met in society ? 


**You don’t mean it! I thought they had 
“Why, Fitzmaur was death on her only a - , 


something to account for their swagger ! '* 


a 
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few days ago, and somebody told me that 
Paget himself out him out!’’ drawled a young 








fellow to have au enemy—and a man isn't 
murdered for nothing.” 





‘Blue blood, my dear boy, but devil-a-bit 
of anything else! Its a capital thing, you 
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know!” thrusting his hands into his pockets, 


and his shoulders nearly up to bis ears; ‘ but 
most of us can get on very well without it. If 
yon get a private tip about this business, 
mind yon let me know of it,” and, with a nod, 
Mr. Mowbray disappeared to have a smoke; 
whilst Alick Armstrong, who was a good- 
hearted boy, remained behind to speculate 
vainly over the mystery which had cast such 
a terrible shadow over the lives of his friends. 

No one ventured inside Wray Hall, for a 
rumour bad spread abroad that Lady Paget 
was mad, 

It was a gross exaggeration of her mental 
state, but it eervedasa barrier between herself 
and the restudfithe world—and she was left 
alone in hemmisery. 

A gloom #bat nothing could penetrate set- 
tled cown on the house that had once »ung 
with laughter and song ! 

The servants:stele about withehushed foot- 
steps and pale faces, and ew oft themmwould 
have ventnred into wy a 

George Redney, whont her ladyshipckepton 
in henger the@eandal ofi@he rest/of the 
ho c thedibest when 
he was! ing dt into theidibrary. 
beside 
figure sitting just in*ithe 
his master i I 


He did notavait tasee if it-was hiammaster ; | 


‘but, letting the langporash to nd, he 





she. ‘TThe: 







; Cora 
/ ifs sheever came 
on 7 # i orime, 
Qoxa would : and 


bennistress in» the>house »where the young 


Baronet had once bsem master. : 
But what.a mockery riches:would seam to }- 
irkwhodnherited then throggh the less.bf |) 


a gir 
all she caréd for ! 


Mrs. Stepley often wondered with Mary, af |" 


the poor young lady. would ever-eare to. come 
back toa house which was so’ dull:of saddest 
memories. 

The two often discussed Sir Oriel’s death, 
but could come to no satisfactory. conclusion. 

Mary had a theory of her own, which she 
stontly maintained in private, but never 
breathed to the outer world, being cautioned 
by the housekeeper to keep such extravagant 
thoughts to herself. 

This theory was against common sense, and 
had no evidence to support it ; but this was no 
drawback to the young, warm:hearted girl, 
who would have been ready to prove her mis- 
+ress’3 innocence at the cost of all her friends 
and society in general. 

She was tacitly allowed to stay on at the 
Hall, though her duties, for the present, were 
over. 

Mrs Stapley felt that she could not do.with- 
out her, and Jenkins—the haughty Jenkins— 
who had held her head several inches higher 
than Mies Cora’s maid, was thankful to:haive 
her near at hand to pour out ber griefa and 
tribulations into her sympathising ear. 

Life with Lady Paget. was not too pleasant 
at this moment, for the poor lady was in such 
a state of mental agitation that she had lost 
all control over her temper. 

Nothing that Jenkins could do seemed to 
please her ; and when she was not complain. 
ing or finding fault, she sat like a statue of 
misery, her bands folded on her lap, her eyes 
looking straight before her, a frown on her 
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| usua'ly smooth forehead, her lips ‘tightly 
; pressed together. 

‘Tt makes the cold water ran down my 
back to see her,” said Jenkins, witha shudder. 

‘I'm sure she is looking something awful, 
for the expression of her face becomes that 
terrible sometimes; and then she mutters, 
‘I've cursed her—and I'll always curse her,’ 
and that’s the worst of all.” 

‘* Really, it’s not what was to be expected of 
a Christian lady, who always had family 
prayers, and never missed going to church!” 
said Mrs. Stapley, who, nevertheless, did not 
want to encourage disrespect to her mistress ; 
‘but you see the poor lady's brain’s been 
sorely tried, and sometimes I don’t think she 
tightly knows what she’s saying. Just look 
out of the window, Mary, I really do believe 
there's a carriage!” 

Mary dropped her work, and jamped up, for 
the scund of wheels was a welcome break to 
the quiet of the place. 

“It's only a fly, but I do declare there's 
luggage on the top, and I know the look of the 
black box,” she exclaimed excitedly. ‘Why, 





that she would throw herself into the lake, or 
do -something equally dreadful. "I -never— 
never thought she would vent it upon him!" 
clasping her hands 

** And yoa were 
Mackenzie, fiercely. 
first !"’ 


iether. 
ectly right |’ said Miss 
‘‘ Bhe would have died 





CHAPTER XLI. 












it’s Miss Mackenzie's. of course.” 

‘“‘“Now, Heaven be praised!” cried 
housekeeper, her face brightening « 
genuine delight. ‘If anybody could sayveonm 
poor Jady from losing her senses, it’ah ‘ 
2 riend! She had better have the @aqm) 
extidoor to her ladyship, and then thepas 
vé together night and day.” eee 

Mason felt the came pleasure asihe: 
the door to the spinster, and : 
solemnly : Btai 
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“Thank you, Buphestid,’ suid dd y. Paget, 
dn.avyoice that wasenotsso- steady: asnusual, 
‘€ .thonght you had forgotten me!” 

“€Obgno! you knew better than that,” sub- 
siding into a chair close to her side, and keep- 
ing the thin cold hands lockedin her own. 
“Bat I was ticd hand and foot. I could not 
leave my dear child wish that poor young 
man, when [ thought every moment woul 
be his last. ‘But directly the doctors said he 
might linger, I ordered the carriage and came 
away. I needn't tell you that my thoughts 
and my prayers have been -yours every hour 
of the day.” 

“Ig thereanything left to pray for? '' with 
intense bitterness inher tone. ‘ Nothing 
but death, and that as econ as possible. ’ 

“ No, no! If you shave lost one, yda have 
another left to live for—dear Cora, who-was 
just like a child of: your own,” cried Mies 
Mackenzie, bravely, though she knew she was 
treading on delicate ground. 

‘‘ Hash ! don't you: know?” snatching~her 
hands away as @ terrible look came into “her 
eyes. “‘It-was:she who did it? She mor- 
dered-my innocent boy,.and may a mother’s 
curse cling to her for ever! ” 

‘** Good heavens! you don't really think 
so?” starting back with terror at her friénd's 
fierce words. ‘Cora who loved’ him—who 
was just like a sister: to him! I could as 
soon have done it myself.” 

‘* You forgether terrible temper. She never 
had the smallest control over it. Iknew that 
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— + the : required a-victim., 
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. Bat 2 now. 
Teena less than nothing to-her—that frail, 
delicate girl—to lodge in bare cell where the 
sun never penetrated, because of its northern 
aspect. 

The sun would not have shone for her now, 
even amongst the roses at Wray Hall. She 
felt that it was blotted out from her sight by 
an impenetrable cloud for ever. 

** A gentleman to see you!” 

There was.n0 in the glance that 
she cast towards the door, for there was not a 
man upon earth who could quicken her pulses, 
or leasen the load on her heart. . 

Bat certainly an expression of astonishment 
stole over her wan face when she saw who ii 
was that had travelled down to Aylesbury to 
see her. 

“ Lord Fitzmanur !" 

“ Didn’t you know that I should come to 
you as fast as — ; and ee oy Ha og 
me?” king rai , as he caught ‘her un- 
willing hand fn rood his own, and looked 
down at her with passionate tenderness in his 


“Tt is a pity you took the trouble |” draw- 
in y her hand, and speaking in that low, 
“a tone, which her be bad taken ever since 
that terrible day in June. 

“ To know that you were here would have 
been to call me back from m grave. 
Don’t turn from me. I conld not help your 
casting me off when your life was fall of plea- 





something must come of it. But I thought 


gure, and you had no need of me; but now, in 
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your sorrow, in this horrible place, let me be 
something to’ you! Oh! if you have the 
smallest spark of kindness left in you, don’t 
spurn me as a friend!” 

There was no grating-at Aylesbury as at 
Newgate, to keep the prisoner from all private 
communication with visitors, bit a warder 
was present at every interview to see that 
nothing passed from hand to hand, and to 
prevent any illicit plan of escape from being 
formed. 

Lord Fitzmaur, in his eagerness, regarded 
this man as no more than a block of stone. 
He had travelled from the far side of the 
Rockies as. soon as the news reached him of 
Miss Paget’s arrest, and he was not going to 
be hindered from telling her that he was as 
much at her service as ever, by half-a-dozen 
bo t position only excited his | 

er osition only exci is love 
and devotion $0 thd highert pitch, and he was 
ready to quarrel with his sister and all his 
family rather than give her up. 

“It is not for an outcast aud .a criminal to 
turn her.back on her friends. They generally 
save her the trouble!’ she said, quietly, as 
she sat down quickly, for her legs were weak 
now, and had a habit of suddenly giving way. 

‘‘They are cowards and curs then—not 
worth a thought !’’ he exclaimed, indignantly. 
‘*Raymond Lovell and Moortown—they’ve 
stuck to you, haven’t they?” 

‘“‘ Raymond, bas been very ill, but he has 
sent me the kindest messages. As.to the 
other, he is. either dead or dying—I don't 
know which. Idon’s see the papers here!” 
with a small smile. 

‘* By Jove | that’s a great shame! Ill speak 
to the Home Secretary about. it. Which do 
you like—Zimes, Morning Post, or Telegraph?” 

‘‘None of them. I couldn't read—my head 
feels so bewildered 1 ’ 

‘‘ Don’t look like that,’’ his under-lip trem- 
bling. ‘' I know it’s all as gloomy as possible 
now, bnt there will be brighter days.” 

“ No, no,” interrapting him with a frown of 
psin; ‘ there never will be any brightness ex- 
cept on the other side of the grave. All is 
past and gone!” 

‘Bat you araeo young, ™y poor child!’ 
looking down at her slight, 7‘rlish figure, her 
small, oval face, with an expression of intense 


ity. 
, What was therein Oriel Paget to take the 
whole savour out of a young life like that? 

He did not seem so much better than other 
men to the Earl. He himself had the advan- 
tage over the young Baronet. as to height, and 
Moortown or Lovell as to good looks. Then 
he was not more than ordinarily clever or 
amusing; only the misfortane was that he 
was always-on the spot, so that the poor girl 
got soaccastomed to refer to him about every- 
thing, that she positively could not do without 

1 


im, 

He thought of all this as he-sat on the edge 
of the table— for there wis no other seatin that 
bare room—and presently a heavy silence fell 
upon them. He had come such hundreds of 
miles to see her, and now the words he wished 
to utter seemed to stick to his' tongue. He 
saw that she was in no mood to appreciate his 
devotion-in any way, certainly not to reckon 
it as of more than'a quarter of its worth, and 
yet his whole heart went ont to her in her 
loneliness. 

‘Has Lady Paget been well -enough ‘to 
come and eee you ?"* he asked, after that long 
pause. , 

A quiver of intensest pain shot across the 
sad, white face. 

_ “Don’t speak of her,” she said, her pretty 
lips trembling ; “she—she believes I did it!” 

“Good heavens!” cried Lord “Fitzmaur, 
standing bolt upright. ‘Ie she out of her 
senses? ‘Is she as mad as any Bedlamite?”’ 

Corsa shook her head. 

“She muet ‘be! he ‘insisted, vebemently. 
“Ste ought to-know what chome yon were. 
She mvst know thet you tied him better shan 
most of us!’ 


Her face turned a shade whiter, but she 
eaid nothing. 

“Time's up, sir,” remarked the warder in 
an official tone. 

The Earl started, for he had quite forgotten 
time. 

“T've got to go. and I haven't said half I 
meant to,” be said, regretfully, as he shock 
hands; “but you know that I’m jast the 
same as ever—all this has made no difference 
to me. There's nothing on earth I wouldn’t 
do for you!” 

** You are very kind!” 

‘No, I’m not kind! My only pleasure in 
life would be to serve you if I could! Tell 
me is there any witness you want to call? 
Anyone who has to be hunted up?” 

She leant against the wall, trying to collect 
her thoughts. , 

“It seema so like a nightmare. 
believe in it,” she murmured, 

**T must really ask you to go, my lord,” 
said the warder, anxiously. 
“ Coming. in a minute, 

of anyone?” to Cora. 

**T can’t help feeling that Dr. Warner ought 
to be here; but Mr. Surman says he could do 
no good. I don’t want him on my own 
account, but I long to know the trath,” rais- 
ing her wistful eyes to his in a way that 
made his passionate heart beat fast. 

‘* Where is he?” he asked, hoarsely, fecling 
as if he would have given ten years of his 
lifs just to rest her weary head on his 
shouider,- and to hold her for once in his 
arms. 

“No one knows, not even his partner! 
When laet heard of he was in New York, I 
fancy.” 

“If the man is above ground he shall bo 
found!” he said rezotutely. ‘There is no 
time to be lost. “I must start at once!” 

‘*No! I have no right to trouble you!” 

‘* You have every right! Oh! if I sould 


I can’t 


Have you thought 


-only hope you wonld give me a welcome 


when I came back!” 

‘Better never try to'see me again!" and 
she turned away from him, 

‘‘T shall live on the hope of seeing you,” he 
said, very earnestly ; and then, after a repeated 
summons from the warder, with a very low 
bow, as if he were greeting an empress 
instead of a prisoner under a charge of 
murder, he etepped through the open door. 
With a shudder he heard it shut with a clang 
behiod him, and the heavy key turned in the 
masvive lock. 

Was is really a fact that Cora Paget was in 
prison? He conld scarcely believe that he 
was not creaming, as he stood outside on the 
pavement, and jooked back at Aylesbury 
Gaol, What an awful thing it was to have 
happened to any girl—bat especially to this 
oue—so devoted to the man who was murdered 
that every mention of the murder mast have 
been torture to her. Poor little thing! so 
touching in her beauty and in her wnaccas- 
tomed gentleness! ‘His heart swelled- with 
unselfish devotion, and’ he felt that he could 
have died for her the very next moment, if 
she only would have asked him to. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


“You ‘think “he will live?” Beatrice 
Ashley asked; with quivering lips, looking up 
into the doctor’s grave face, with blue eyes 
clouded by tears. 

‘“«T have the greatest hopes of his lordsh!p's 
recovery ; but I-think.it. right to warn you 
that he will probably be an invalid for life! 
Now, my dear  lady,’”’ ‘he added hastily, as 
Beatrice ‘burst into ‘tears, ‘ien't that ten 
times’ better than saying ‘Good-bye,’ as we 
expected last week?” 

“Oh, yesbatit is so sad !” doing ber best 
‘40 dry her tears. ‘Fancy a ‘man like that 
atruock’ down: in the fall r of his youth! 
i What-will be the good of life to him 7?” 





“ He might have a very happy life with a 








kind-hearted wife to take care of him,” said 
Dr. Wood, with a benevolent smile, ‘‘ Whats 
pity it is that sisterhoods were ever invented 
His Lordship will need a nurse! ”’ 

Beatrice looked down at her dreas and 
blushed, She had never taken any vows or 
joined any sisterhood, but, as we explained 
before, the rector of their parish advised 
ladies to wear somé peculiar dress when 
visiting some of the worst districts, in hopes 
that it might help to protect them from 
insult. It had already saved her from un- 
pleasant remarks in her attendance on the 
Ear!, for outsiders had always taken her for 
a trained nurse, s0 none had sneered at her 
devotion. 

Now she went to him with a heart so fail 
that she would not speak for fear of brealfing 
down. 

Lord Moortown’s face seemed to her loving 
eyes to be handsomer than ever before, when 
he had been in the heyday of his youth and 
strength. It was very thin, but its thinness 
only increased the size of his blue eyes, and 
the delicacy of his well-shaped nose. His 
expression was softened, and when he Jooked 
up into her eyes with an unusually sweet 
smile, the ready tears overflowed, and coursed 
each other down her cheeks. One, to her 
great dismay, fell upon his right hand, and 
lifting it up with a peculiar look’ from under 
his long lashes, he kissed it away. 

‘‘ What are you crying about? Has the old 
gentleman given me sentence of death?’ he 
asked, in his slow, listless way, as if the 
answer weren't of over much interest to him. 

‘* No—no, not that!” and she covered her 
face with her hands. 

Thera was a pause, daring which he was 
looking at her with startled eyes, as tho fall 
horror of his fear broke upon him, Daring 
the next few minutes he fought hard for 
composare and courage, but he thought he 
could have borne anything better than this. 
Instant death he could have faced as others 
of his race had faced it before him, without 
the quickening of a palse or the blanching of 
a cheek; but if it waa true that he was to be 
a cripple that would tax his powers of endur- 
ance to the utmost. 

The sweat stood ont in great drops on his 
forehead, and his lips quivered painfully 
under the long moustaches. 

‘“ Why didn't they let medie?”’ The cry 
broke from him involuntarily, and he would 
have given much to oall it back. 

. Beatrice raised her head and looked at him 
with ® woman’s endless compassion in her 
lovely eyes. She put her little hand upon his, 
and he clasped it tight. 

‘* Must' I be a helpless log forever? Tell 
me the truth !”’ 

** No, not that—oh, pray Heaven, you may 
be able to move! Hedid not tell me, but I 
couldn’t believe that Heaven would let you bo 
quite helpless. It woold be too terrible.” 

“You did well, Beatrice, to say you 
wouldn’t have me,’ he said, huskily, after 
another long pause. ‘“ What a wise little 
woman you are! And what a thundering 
rage I was in!” 

Her head drooped so low that he could not 
see her face. ; 

“You would have been a sorry sort of 
Countess, wouldn't you? Only a home edition 
of a hospital nurse!” - 

‘*Don't—don’t!"’ her shoulders shaking 
convulsively. 

“‘T shall have to engage ‘a keeper’ of ‘some 
sort, but I suppose it had better be a male.” 

“A man wouldn’t do at ail,” speaking 
quickly, with her face still hidden; ‘*men are 
so olumsy.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps your estimable aunt would let 
you come and see me once or twice: ina blue 
moon, if I were tied by theleg?"”’ 

‘“‘ Perhaps,”’ with a deep-drawn sigh. 

‘¢Oh! my dear lord, I've just come to tell 
ou what the doctor says,” and Mrs. Parry 
ustled into the room in her best silk dress. 

‘He thinks you are coming round—he does, 
indeed,” looking down at the Earl with 
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her head on one side, and her small eyes 
twinkling ; ‘“‘ but he says you'll have to have 
first-rate nursing for two years, if not more, 
till the spine has recovered the shock. And 
if you don’t take the utmost care of yourself 
you'll be a cripple for life, so there!” 

‘* Then he thinks I shall be able to get about 
some day ?” he inquired, with new hope. 

‘All depends upon the care you take, my 
dear young man—I mean my lord, I’m speak- 
ing nothing but the truth. Do pray take the 
advice of a woman who is old enough to be 
your mother!” she said, earnestly; ‘for if 
you racket about, and run after this dissipa- 
tion and that, you'll never be able to ride a 
horse, or even cross a room without a 

<ratch |" 

You may take your oath I'll be as steady 
as old time!” he said, with a slight smile. 
‘Bat how shall I ever be able to thank you 
for your kindness, Mrs. Parry?” 

‘* Now don’t say a word about that!” and 
her kindly face flashed, ‘‘ It’s been an honour 
and a happiness to have you. And if you want 
to a me, just think of me when you want 
to be having a bis of fan, and say, ‘I'll put it 
off just for the present.’” 

“Fan and I have parted company for life!” 
a ty drearily, and he buried his face in the 
pillow. 

The next day he made minute inquiries of 
Sir Goldney Paine when he came to see him 
for the last time. 

The experienced surgeon, who was always 

assing through pathetic scenes, yet could not 
lp being touched by the young Earl. 

It did seem to him such a grievous pity that 
80 splendid a specimen of humanity should be 
cast on the shore like a disabled wreck, so early 
an the voyage of life! 

He gave him as much ground for hope as he 
conscientiously could, with the most earnest 
advice to be careful. 

With time and care the injary to the spine 
aight remedy itself, but the slightest exertion 
would be likely to bring on paralysis, and 
-make his ultimate recovery impossible. 

Lord Moortown uttered no word of com. 
gents, but thanked Sir Goldney courteously 

or his unremitting attention. 

The surgeon went away full of admiration 
for the poor fellow who had taken it so splen- 
didly. He knew what would happen directly 
his back was turned, when the patient was 
left to herself. 

Beatrice, dressed in her ordinary attire, ina 
pretty grey dress and hat to match, came in 
to find Lord Moortown so utterly miserable 
that she felt as if it would be impossible to 
announce her departure. 

She was spared the trouble, for he guessed 
it immediately from her change of dress. 

‘*You are going to leave me!” he said, 
regretfully. ‘Well, I mustn’t ask you to 
stay. You've been awfully good to me—too 
good, by a long way!” 

Something rose in her throat which seemed 
+o prevent her from answering him, as she 
played nervously with the bobbles hanging 

rom her parasol. 

‘Nice, won’t it be, to lie by like a second 
Rip Van Winkle?” he said, bitterly; “to 
come back again into the swim when all my 
friends are married, or dead, or scattered ; 
when my dear old horses are too old to carry 
me; when everyone looks at me as if I were a 
ghost!” 

“« Be patient and brave, as you always are, 
ng time may not be so long!’ she said, 
softly. 

There was a pause, during which she 
listened involuntarily to the rattling of the 
ae machine as it passed rapidly over the 
iawn of the trim garden; to Mrs, Parry giving 
brill orders to the gardener from an open 
window ; to the incessant snapping of a dog a 
little way down the road; a then he spoke, 


and in an instant the outer world was for- 
gotten. 

‘‘I tell you what would give me courage td 
keep still. and be as useless as possible,” he 


** Could you wait for me, darling? Could you 
dare to promise to be my wife as soon as ever 
I’m myeelf again?” 

* Are you sure that you would want me atill 
a the waiting was over?” she asked very 

ow. 

“I could take my oath to that!” he said, 
promptly.. ‘‘ Haven’t I always wanted you?” 

That was so true that she could not con- 
trovert it. 

‘* But would it be fair to let you waste the 
best years of your life in waiting?” he said, 
thoughtfally. 

“IT scarcely think it would!” came from 
behind the folds of the curtain. 

“No; I was a selfish brute to ask it!’ with 
a sigh of utter dejection. 

‘If it were quite the same to you, I would 
rather not waate them,’’ she said, timidly, 
and the bobble she was playing with came 
right off its silken cord. 

“ Very well, dear,” with another sigh. 

“Don't you see?’’ and she ventured the tip 
of her small nose beyond the edge of the car- 
tain, “I couldn't bear to think you were 
ruining your chances of getting just for 
want of someone to look after you.” 

“Bat I should get someone if I paid him 
well,” looking rather puzzled. 

“ Paid him? A stranger who would have 
no influence over you?” she cried, with 
supreme contempt. ‘ Do you think anybody 
could take care of you like a wife?” growing 
crimson. 

‘Perhaps not, but I couldn’t ask a woman 
or @ wife to take care of me when a helpless 
log, and request her to step out of the way 
ooy 3 as I was man enough to take care of 

Ou ” 

“Oh! Guy. Don’t you see?” blushing 
hotly. ‘ Wouldn’t yon want me most when 
every day seemed the length of two, and you 
couldn't stir without help?” 

“Of course I should; but I should be a 
brute to ask you to be my nurse!” F 

“Then be a brute!” looking away from 
him with quivering lips, and shining eyes. 

** Beatrice |" 

There was another silence, but his hand got 
hold of hers, and clasped it tight; his eyes 
fixed themselves on hers as if they would 
penetrate to the inmost secrets of her soul; 
and then he said, slowly,— 

** No, no; it would be too much to ask you! 
You would not have ms when I was all right. 
It would be the meanest thing to take advan- 
tage of your compassion !"’ 

** Tell me, wouldn’t it make you happier to 
have me?” 

“It would make me happy if there was 
nothing left of me but a stamp.” 

‘Then don’t ask me to wait till you want 
me less,” trembling from head to foot, ‘or 
you'll break my heart.” 

Then he stretched out his arms, and drew 
her sweet face down to his. ‘I don’t care 
what happens to me now!”’ he said, witha 
radiant smile, as he kissed her lips. ‘“‘ Why, 
love, I have won you at last!” 

Beatrice’s heart leapt for joy. She had 
fought a good t, when love and duty went 
different ways, but now that they had both 
got into the same boat she could yield without 
ascruple. Her whole heart went out to her 
lover, and in her enthusiastic devotion she 
felt there was no prouder position on earth 
than to be allowed to wait on the man she 
loved, whilst the Earl felt that he could face 
any misfortune in life, so long as he was 

allowed to hold her little hand in his. 
(To be continued.) 








Tue Oldest Man in the World hails from 
Germany, and is a hand in the little 
village of Hutta, near Gnesen (Posen). His 
name is Wapniarek, and his certificate of 
birth bears the date of March, 1764. He was 
recently into Court as a witness, bu 
owing tohis ‘* somewhat im memory,” 





£0:G, fixing his eyes on her troubled face. 


as the papers state, “hig deposition could not 
be taken. 


JUDITH. 


—i0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


IN A NEW COUNTRY, 


Five o’ciock on a sultry afternoon in India 
on the last day of October, and the glare of 
the sun was simost unbearable as a train 
steamed slowly into a station up-country, 
where, though the hot weather was popularly 
supposed to terminate on the fifteenth with 
military leave, punkahs, which are after alla 
fair criterion of the weather, were sometimes 
not discontinued until the end of the month, 

The only first-class passenger the train con- 
tained could not indeed imagine any greater 
triumph of caloric power, and lay back against 
the cushions of her carriage almost over- 
powered, and decidedly alarmed at this her 
_ introduction to life in ‘‘the gorgeous 

ast.” 

Life ! This could scarcely be called existence ; 
certainly if there were anything in the doc- 
trine of Pargatory, she had suffered something 
in advance of her allotted pains. 

The dust came in through the open win- 
dows in clouds; the flies were ubiquitous, 
suggestive of ophthalmia and other horrors. 
The girl shuddered each time they touched 
her, wondering on what uncleanly thing they 
had rested last. 

Several times in the course of her journey 
from Bombay had she alighted and walked up 
and down the platform, gazing curiously into 
the compartments where natives were crowded 
together like herds of cattle. Yet hot, dirty, 

lolent of vile tobacco and viler ghee, as they 
had seemed, she had not been so revolted by 
them as by a casual glimpse into a second- 
class carriage, where a man and his wife—an 
Englishwoman, white as herself, and probably 
with the same prejudices only unable to regard 
them—sat in the farthest, worst-ventilated 
corner, to avoid contact with two fat, and, ap- 
parently, opulent Baboos whose habits were 
none of the cleanliest; their manners none of 
the politest, though they would themselves 
have ae yg i the equality of 
brotherhood, and, probably, added to their 
incomes by asserting the same in the columns 
of an Indian journal. 

So far Judith Holt had been too disgusted, 
too dispirited, to see anything picturesque in 
the groups of natives in bright cotton raiment ; 
the light ekkas with coloured awnings; the 
big, patient white oxen with their necklaces of 
shells sown on pale blue cloth; or gaily ca- 
parisoned camels that congregated at the 
different stations. Sne had looked only at 
the darker side of what passed before her. 
Even now, when she was at her destination, 
her spirits did not rise; and she leant forward 
with d interest to search for the friendly 
faces she hoped might be there to é her. 
Yet she grew slightly more depressed on find- 
ing thatshe and her humbler neighbours in 
the second.class carriage were the only Eng- 
lish people within sight. After all, could she 
have expected more? It was not to friends 
she was going, but to strangers, who would 
pay for her services, and probably consider 
they owed her nothing but hard coin. 

With a little weary sigh of resignation she 
took up her hand-bag and got out, while 
immediately a drove of coolies swarmed into 
the carriage she had vacated and possessed 


themselves of her \. 
Scarcely notici ap ny hy eee 


heeding their clamorous questions and 
squab amongst themselves as to who had 
secured the lightest loads, the girl looked 





round again, this time with a resentfal gleam 
in her dark blue eyes. It was absolately 
cruel, ene ily, to leave her a. 
utter! i language or customs 
of ip csuniey, ont amidst all rabble, 
Quite a sea of natives was surging to and 
fro, each jostling against the other, and act- 





ing up to the precept which seems to rule their 
' lives, that the weakest must go to the wall, 
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Nor did they spare the young Englishwoman 
who stood alone, unprotected by the presence 
of any “ Sahib,’ our Aryan brothers having 
little or no reverence for the weaker, fairer 
sex. 

Crouching close to the wall were three par- 
@ah-women, in their long, ghost-like draperies 
of white, with only a small square of em. 
broidered open work before their.eyes. A 
pariah dog cleverly evaded a descending stick 
and ran underneath the train. A man with 
& tray of native sweetmeats, black with ap- 
preciative flies, crossed close in front of her. 

Each of these pictures being burnt into 
her brain with merciless precision before, 
overcome by the heat, or the hopslessness 
of her situation, Judith Holt fell down in a 
faint upon the ground. 

A crowd gathered round her at once, but a 
gentleman she had overlooked in her cursory 
glance round pushed his way through, and 
kneeling down lifted her bead on to his’ knee, 
then turned to question the bystanders as to 
who she was. At the same moment a smart 
Madrassi servant in the Government livery 
of scarletand gold came quickly forward, 

‘‘It is the Miss Sabib who is going to stay 
with the Barra Sahib. Icame with the car- 
riage to meet her,’’ he explained in broken 
English. 

‘* Then it is a pity you did not come a little 
earlier instead of letting her wait for you in 
this abominable crowd. Get out of the way, 
you idiots! What are you all staring it?” 

Though he addressed them in English his 
glance and involuntary gesture with a riding. 
whip he held were sufficiently expressive, and 
the people dispersed slowly, dropping hints 
and explanations of the probable cause of her 
illness as they went, after the manner of their 
race, 

Without more ado the young man stooped 
& little lower and gathered the senseless form 
into his arms, striding on with it out of the 
Station and into the cooler air ontside, where 
@ luxurious carriage was in waiting; the Ma- 
drassi in the meantime protesting volubly 
that he had not been to blame. The Mem. Sahib 
had driven out first and directly she sent the 
carriage back he had brought it on at once, 
though she had not told him the exact time 
the train arrived. 

“Selfish brute!" muttered the young man 
nnder his moustaches, being well enough ac. 
quainted with the lady in question to be sure 
that had her own comfort been concerned 
there would have been no such mistake 
allowed, 

Then with almost womanly gentleness and 
tenderness of touch he placed his burden in 
the carriage beneath the shelter of the large 
hood, and drawing ou’ his handkerchief, on 
which he had poured some lavender water 
before he came out—being rather luxurious in 
his habits, and addicted to the society of 
Yadies—he placed it under her chin, that the 
fragrance might revive her, then motioned the 
coachman to drive on, knowing that air 
would be the best possible restorative in her 
cage. 

As the Madrassi clambered up behind he 
signalled his pony to be brought up, and, 
mounting, trotted on beside the carriage till 
the girl raised herself and rubbed her eyes; 
then, satisfied that she was all right he wheeled 
quickly round and galloped off as hari as he 
could go, having already lost ten minutes of 
what his soul loved, the delight of most sport- 
ing men in India—polo; and this on an after- 
noon when they anticipated a more than 
ordinarily fast game. 

For a few minutes Jodith was in doubt as 
to where she was and what had brought her 
here; then, gradually, as it all came back to 
her, she was too relieved at having left such 
discomfort behind, to care much in what direc- 
tion ehe was going. ‘ 

The sun was losing its power, there was no 
dust as they traversed the well-watered roads ; 
even the warm air that fanned her cheek was 
refreshing, if only by contrast. 


a great many people passed her, riding 
and driving, several glancing curiously at the 
pale, beautiful girl in her stylish dark tweed 
gown, and soft crush hat to match, a rather 
remarkable costume at that season of the year. 

Judith surveyed them in return with com- 
posure, feeling that after all there might be 
another side to the Indian life which a few 
moments before she had unhesitatingly con- 
demned. . 

Then a faint perfume of lavender water aé- 
cended to her nostrils, and putting up her 
hand she found the handkerchief tucked under 
her chin‘and smiled a little; then, turning, 
saw the Madrassi’s face peering through the 
aperture in the hood. 

‘* Whose is is? ’’ she asked, raising it, trust- 
ing to the gesture to make the meaning clear. 

‘‘ The Sahib who was: bringing you into the 
carriage, he did put it there,” was the prompt 
reeponse, the information being subssqaently 
added, ‘‘He is of the English Cavalry, a cap. 
tain Sahib.” 

On the handkerchief the initials L. St. Q. 
were daintily embroidered, so that to trace the 
owner would not be difficult. From mere idle- 
ness Jadith lost herself in a sea of speculations 
as to the history of it; what manner of man 
might be the owner who had carried her in his 
arms and rescued her from her horrid surround- 
ings at the railway station, also by whom 
the handkerchief had been given, by whom 
worked. whether a mother, sister, or sweet- 
heart. For aught she knew of course he might 
be a married man; yet she fancied not from 
the little touch of sentiment which had cauced 
him to place the bit of soft, scented linen jast 
so under her chin. 

Unnoticed by her the carriage bad driven 
through a gateway, and now drew up bencath 
a large, handsome portico, covered with luxa- 
riant creepers whose. tendrils hung nearly to 
the ground. 

A group of scarlet coated servants on the 
verandah rose to their feet as the carriage 
stopped, and one came forward and opened 
the door. She stepped ont, for a moment 
standing still to look around. 

A coup’e of bheesties were throwing out 
water from their leathern bags, and the mois- 
ture gave a pleasant coolness to the air, bring- 
ing out the scent of the flowers more strongly. 
Everything looked fresh and thriving in spite 
of the scorching sun, an example of whose fall 
strength she believed she had that day en- 
dured. 

The purple and yellow flowers, a mass of 
brilliant colour, fell before her like a screen, 
and a flock of green parrots that flew in and 
out of the trees or clang screaming to the 
verandah chicks, gave an Oriental touch to 
the scene that for the moment charmed her. 
The Madrassi waited her convenience with 
characteristic patience, but so soon as she 
turned her head in his direction signified to 
her the way indoors. 

She followed into the drawing-room, where 
he made a movement to leave her, when she 
stopped him with the question,— 

‘* Where is Mrs. Sherston? ” 

The Mem.Sabib had gone to the club. The 
carriage had been sent to fetch her from there. 
‘*‘ And Mr. Sherston ?”’ 

Was also out, bat hia whereabouts did not 
seem so well known; indeed, the excellently 
trained bearer would probably have considered 
it a species of impertinence to hazard a remark 
as to the haunts and habits of so great a 
“Sahib.” 

The Viceroy is a big swell, to be sure, but 
he is viewed only from afar off, and his glory 
only granted, not rightly understood, while 
the ‘Commissioner Sahib ’’ seems a very real 
power, and to every native, except perhaps the 
free-thinging Baboo, is a combination of king, 
god, and conscience. 

There was one other member of the family, 
the one with whom she would probably have 
most to do; buf Judith made no more en- 
quiries, feeling too discouraged at her recep- 
tion. 





It was band-day at the public gardens, and 





She let the man go, and settled down to wait 


till someone came who would tell her what to 
do, deciding scornfally that this was a hospi- 
table custom of the country to allowa stranger 
to arrive so, and remain thirsty and tired till 
it suited somebody’s convenience to see after 
her wants. 

It was after she had been there nearly an 
hour and Rnew every ornament in the room, 
and had learnt to hate them all accordingly, 
that the sound of carriage wheels fell on her 
ear, aid a few minutes later the purdah that 
hung across the door,was lifted, and the Com- 
missioner’s wife swept in. 

- “Ah, Miss Holt, is that you? So very glad 
to see you!” was-her bland greeting. ‘‘ How 
long have you been here? An hour? You 
don’t say so. Iam sure you would like to go 
to your room now and rest till dinner time. 
Did they give you any tea? Has Winifred 
been down?” 

‘*T have seen no one,” stiffly. 

‘* Ab, poor child, she has a headache, and I 
daresay does not know you have arrived. If 
you will come with me I will show you your 
room,” 

With crimson cheeks and head erect Jadith 
followed in her wake, darting such angry 
glances at the unconscious bonnet that pre- 
ceded her, that had thers been anything in the 
theory of animal magnetism its wearer must 
have turned. 

Bat Mrs. Sherston, always complacent and 
self-satisfied, had no idea she had offended ; 
indeed, fancied she had been more than ordi- 
narily cordial and winning in her manner. 
Throwing open a door she motioned the girl 
to enter. 

‘* There is your room. My daughter sleeps 
in the one adjoining. If you want anything I 
hope you will ask for it. Dinner will be in 
twenty minutes.” 

Then, with what she considered a pleasant 
smile, but Jadith anathematised to herselt as 
‘‘a horrid griu,’”’ she went away down the 
long passage to her own apartment. 

Jadith seated herself resolutely on the large 
portmanteau that contained her dinner gowns, 
determining that wild horses should not dray 
her into the presence of the woman again tha: 
evening. She wag half inclined to call for a 
servant to take away her boxes and retrace 
her steps at once, sooner than rest a night 
under so inhospitable a roof. Scarcely could 
she restrain herself from some decisive act, 
so hot was her wrath, and the delicate fingers 
were clenched convalsively, then as suddenly 
relaxed. 

The contact of the soft handkerchief she 
still held unaccountably calmed her excite- 
ment; the memory of the one kindness cb- 
literated for the moment all thought of 
resentment at the neglect and coldness with 
which she had been met. Her face became 
gentler in its expression, the tears started to 
her eyes, then brimmed over ; and with a low 
cry, she buried her head in her hands and 
sobbed aloud. 

A knock at her door was unheeded, nor did 
she look up when it was pushed open, and 
someone stood on the threshold. Proud as 
she was, she would not have cared just then 
had the whole world been there to look on at 
her unbridled grief. 

‘*May I come in?” asked the intruder, in 
& low voice, 

eet certainly,” said Judith, contemptu- 
ously, 

She raised her head as she spoke and gazed 
almost defiantly at the slender, fragile-looking 
girl who came towards her. Yet there was 
nothing in the newcomer’s manner nor ap- 
pearance to arouse ill-feeling; indeed, as she 
gazed Judith's sore heart grew insensibly 
seothed, and she waited almost breathlessly 
for the comfort she felt sure was coming. 

‘*‘T amo very glad that you have come!” 
said the girl, gently. ‘“‘I am sure you feel 
miserable just at first, but by-and-by you 
will grow accustomed to it, and I hope you 
will feel at home. I have never had a sister, 





but IT want you to be that to me in time, 
‘and I—I mean to ba very fond of you.” 
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ey sad eyes surveyed her scrutinis- 
ingly. 

Any exaggerated sentiment would have 
jarred upon her jast then and been met with 
some rebuff—for she had naturally a sharp 
tongne, and had never felt the necessity for 
sheathing it in silence; but something in this 
girl’s manner disarmed her. It wes impossible 
to look into the dark eyes and doubt their 
sincerity, and the hardest heart might have 


been won by the sweet, hesitating smile with | 


which she waited for the other to speak. And 


Jadith'’s heart was not hard, only very proud. ! 


“Yon have been ill?” she said, in a more 
friendly fashion. 

‘‘Not very well. I brood over my small 
ailments, I daresay; but now that you have 


come, for your sake, I must be more cheerfal. ! 


You are going to do a lot of good, I feel.’’ 

The last barrier of Judith’s reserve was 
surmounted, and ehe reached ont her hands 
and kissed her new friend warmly on the 
cheek, 

*‘It is you who will do-me good. I feel 
better already,” she said, brightly. 





CHAPTER II, 
GooD-BYE! 


Hap anyone told Judith Hoit six months | 


ago that before the year was out she would 
find herself in India, and there not as a 
visitor, bat as salaried dependent to people 
she had never seen, she would have laughed 
the foreteller to scorn. 

It was then the beginning of her second 


season in’ town, and she was looking forward | 
to its round of gaieties with natural pleasure, ° 


her first season having been an unqualified 
success. 

Beantifal as she was she had something 
more than mere perfection of feature, a charm 
difficult to define, yet so apparent that when 
pictures of her soocinal in the Academy 


painted by two great artists, who had each | 


treated their subject from a different point of 
view, there was quite a furore about her. Nor 
was it only her face that attracted attention; 
had that been absolutely plain the poise of 
her head, the carriage of a lithe, yet full 
figure, woald have made her noticeable 
wherever she went. Her colcuring was 
peculiar. With eyes of brightest blue, shs 
had hair of that unusual Titianesque tint, 
almost black in the shade, bat with un- 
suspected lights of red and gold lurking in 
its dark masse3, Her skin was very fair, 
though the colour that mantled in her cheeks 
was not the pratty pinkness of a blonde; but 
a richer, deeper hue, more in unison with her 
hair; while her lips—such wonderful speaking 
lips, that now curled in scorn and now had a 
pathetic droop, yet were never quite expres- 
sionless—were vivid crimson. 

That she had not married in her first 
season was not from lack of opportunity, but 
because she was difficult to please. She had 
had several offers, the most eligible of which 
had perhaps been that of her cousin, Lord 
Avon. 

Mr. Holt, her father, was a rich stook- 
broker in London, and some twenty years 
ago had married the Honourable Julia Castle- 
maine; a sister of the present Lord Avon's 
father; and though she died «t Judith’'s 
birth the intimacy between himself and his 
wife's family had never been allowed to drop, 
and his daughter was always {welcomed by 
them with open arms. It was Lady Avon 
who had presented her at Court, and who had 
helped her in the many cases when the aid of 
an elder wotman is of use. Very willingly 
would she have recsived the girl under her 
roof, and treated her asher own child ; but 
the several proposals she made to this effect 
came to nothing, Judith resolately refasing 
to leave her father alone-in the big gloomy 
house he inhabited. Though they only saw 
each other at rare intervalse—Mr. Holt very 
often rising as she came home from a, ball in 


the early morning—still she knew that he 
liked her being with him, and that in many 
little ways she could add to his comfort. 

His whole life had been devoted to basinesg 
pursuits, and since his wife died he had had 
less to distract his mind from the one dominant 
idea, often ex ing his intention of going 
on till he could close his career as a millionaire. 
| How rich he was Judith had never inquired, 
but that he was considered wealthy she 
gathered from many thicgs her aunt bad said, 
‘and from the fact that no opposition was 
raised by her when Avon asked her to be his 
| wife. To say “No” to him bad given her 
some pain, for she was very fond of him, and 
| ever since she was a child had regarded him 
! as—so she herself termed it—‘‘a dear, big, 
stupid elder brother.” It was only, she con- 
cluded another proof of his stupidity that he 
should have distarbed their pleasant relations 
by introducing thenew element of love-making, 
a pastime to which she was in no way ad- 
dicted. 

No more heart-whole maiden ever existed 

than was Judith Holt at this peried. She was 
| too bappy, contented, and self-reliant to feel 
the need of anything more, and would have 
: laughed to scorn the theory that, as the ivy 
needs the oak, so a woman must lean on the 
atronger nature ofa man. She was so fall of 
: Vitality, so contemptuous of weakness, either 
mental or physical, that she could not imagine 
being dependent on another for everything, or 
believe that she could coffie to such a state of 
imbecility—that on the loving or non-loving of 
any man would hang her whole happiness. 
The world seemed to her so large, and if one 
; did not care for ber there were always 
plenty of others who would. So she argued, 
so she said in the courage that is born 
| of ignorance. Time had yet to prove if she 
| had rightly gauged the powers of her own 
| heart tosnffer and to stand alone. 
i Those first days after her connotes 
| from school were very bright, and she planged 
into the vortex of gaiety that opened before 
her.withthe wonderfal capability for enjoyment 
| that wasinherent in her. Not once did her 
| spirits flag or her splendid health fail her, 
even at the very end of her first season, when 
so many were showing signs of too continuous 
dissipation ; and she was preparing to begin 
a second campaign with unabated vigour 
| when the catastrophe occurred which altered 
: all her plans. 

In consequence of the dual existence. she 
had led it was natural she should know little 
of her father’s affairs, and he himself did not 
care to enlighten her on this subject, studi- 
ousl ing her from contact with those 
to whom he was by business connected. 

She was aware that a few years , at the 
time of some financial crisis, he taken a 
partner of the name of Collett, but she had 
never seen the man nor given the subject any 
thought until, one evening, as she Was coming 
down the stairs dressed to go to a large dinner 
party, she heard the door of her father’s room 
open, and his voice addressing some one who 
was with him. 

Not wishing to be stared at by some under- 
bred clerk, as she supposed the man might be, 
she stepped back a little to let him get out 
before she descended, peeping over the balas- 
trade with girlish curiosity to see who it was. 
Only his back was towards her, and that, as 
she had cause to subsequently to regret, was 
exactly like everybody's else’s back, neither 
pra nor longer, nor with any peculiarity 
at all. 

Her father was speaking seriously, and in 
an accent of rebuke thatthe other appeared to 
resent, though he tried to hide his annoyance 
under a light and buoyant manner. 

‘ You are too punctilious!” he said with 

. gay mockery, as he went ont. ‘J always play 
for my own hand,you know, and let my partner 
shift for himself! ” 

This was the first, last, and only time she 
bad set her eyes on her father’s partner. 

Two or three days later all the world knew 
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that he had bolted with every negotiable ce-' 


curity and all the money that was in the 
‘bank under their joint names, not leaving a 
trace behind him. 

Then came a very dark time for Mr. Holt 
and his daughter. He was compelled to fail for 
a very large amount,and brought much oppro- 
briam on himself thereby, many declaring 
thatit was a fraudulent bankruptoy and should 
be brought home to him as such ; that it was, 
in fact, a planned thing between him and Mat- 
thew Collett ; while some went so far as to 
“say that the forged signature by which he had 
lost the whole of his private fortune was no 
forgery at all. 

To bear all this with becoming’ meekness 
was more than Judith could do. “She ‘was 
farious in her father’s defence, and the 
slightest backwardness in acknowledging that 
Mr. Holt was the most honourable, most ill- 
used stockbroker the world had ever seen, was 
sufficient to turn her into an enemy for life. 

With only one person could she converse on 
the subject with any satisfaction, and that 
was her cousin Richard, Lord “Avon, who 
agreed unhesitatingly with all she said, and 
gave practical proof of the sincerity of his 
sympathy by offering any amount of mone 
that would be required to reinstate his uncle 
in the world's opinion. This offer was, how- 
ever, gently, bat firmly rejected, Mr. Holt de- 
claring that he was strong enough to live the 
matter down, or at any rate wait till his inno- 
cence should be proved. 

It was, however, with great difficulty that 
he obtained a situation as clerk, for in no 

is it so difficult to succeed with the 
rawback of an attaimted name asin the city 
where, perhaps, most jobbery is done—most 
dishonesty practised. In many cases his ser- 
vices were declined, simply and solely because 


them that so noted a defaulter was in their 
brag 1 ver the end eit Thieaecch = 
then his great anxiety was about . 
He insisted that she should not share his 
humble | sin the overcrowded part of 
London he been compelled to choose for 
himsélf, aud she was equally determined not 
live in luxary with her aunt whilst he was 
| struggling for a bare existence. It was when 
Z 7 
the argument was ‘at its height between them 
|that they heard, through a retired Indian 
, Official, that the Commissioner of Jaalpore 
had been inquiring for a companion to his 





‘ daughter. 

| Judith’s resolution was taken at once. Her 

father was toiling for a livelihood ; she would 
toil too, and however hard this new existence 
might prove, one trial that she felt keenly now 
would be spared her. 

| India was too far away for her father’s story 

, to be known there, and she would not be con- 
stantly angered by ill judged sympathies or 

comments upon the nature of the case. _ 

It was all in the shortest possible 
time, and the end of September saw her start- 
iag to the new and untried conntry she had 
chosen for the present as a dwelling-place. 
| “LordAvon went with her to the P. and O. 
‘steamer, and saw her safely on board, Mr. 
, Holt tog" unable to get away, not liking to 
‘risk the disapproval of his employers by 
applying for a holiday so scon. 

Judith was dry-eyed, but very quiet, as she 
stood upon the deck, beginning to realise what 
this exile would mean to her, and how hard it 
would be to bear. 

Several of the passengers were looking with 
undisguised interest at the beautiful girl in 
her trim yachting gown of dark and pale blue 
and white, a fact which Lord Avon was not 
slow to discover. 

** For Heaven’s sake, steer clear of all these 

le during the voyage, Judith. A set of 
Soke !"’ he said savagely. ok 

“T was thinkiag some of them looked nice. 

‘‘There that's just like » woman, being 
taken in by a ances. You can’t be too 
particular tra ing alone.” 

She smiled a little sadly, understanding the 
jealous instinct which was prompting his 
remarks. 








the firms could not afford to have it said of 
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«fT have never been anywhere alone before. 
I—I wonder if I shall like it,” donbtfally. 

* Of course you won't like it, I said from 
the beginning that your father shonid not 
have allowed it, that it was not the proper 
thing at all. Say the word, Jadith, andl will 
come with) you, now.and take care of 30a.” 

“Would that be considered very proper?” 
laughing outright. 

“T don't pon it. would .be. considered. 


I don’t eare for.anything or anybody bat.you! 


Oh! Jndish,.won’t you stay even now.anud be 
my wife?” 


“Tt was nearly.a year since he had.pat the | 


question to her last, and she had imagined— 
for she had not been,able to keep the matter 
entirely from her thoughts—tbat- he had for- 
gotten. 

- Ske was not sure if.she felt angry or con- 
soled,te find that he. was.as foolish as ever, 
that mo.one had displaced her in.bis heart. 

There, were:so few that really belonged to 
her. only;her father and this her cousin ; for 
Lady.:Avon, kind and affectionate as she was, 
had.no real depth of feeling, and would not 
miss her for very long. 

Lifting her. big, bright eyes she looked for a 
mmomentifall into her cousin’s face. He was 
‘tall and, broad, bat stooping a. little forward, 
‘eauer forrier reply, their faces were almost on 
a Jevel,.and for.a moment she gazed. straight 
into hia;eyes, which were all aglow with 
passion, sending a thrill through hers into her 
heart, that tronbled its invariable calm for 
the first, time, and made it beat more qaickly. 

A new. wonder kept her silent and subdued. 
Ha J she really capabilities of intense tender- 
ness like other.women? Was the self-reliance 
on which she had prided herself only a broken 
reed, after, all ?, And could the day come when 
she would beas.helpleesly a elave to the dic- 
tatesof ber heart as any lovesick girl. who 
had. hitherto awakened her contempt? In 
any case, had. sbe been staying with him now 
could her.cousin have ever become her master ; 
would his love ever have had the power to 
arouse hers ? 

« Judith, spesk te me! It is not too late. 
Only say the word, and you need never leave 
us! LI will.do ail you wish! ”’ 

- Miss Holt threw back her head proudly. 

‘\You,are very good, Dick; but, you are 
mistaken if you believe anything of that sort 
would influence me. I am not afraid of going 
intg the world aione,”’ 

‘ Bat am afraid for you,” he murmared, 
paacionately. 

“It ismy father that I dea’t. like leaving. 
Dick, will you take care. of him,.and promise 
to. let me know if he ia ill or wants me?” 

‘‘ He will. want you every day, of courae, 
All the same, I will do my best to. cheer him. 
{will go and see him daily if you like, and— 
if you think he won't be bored.” 

Judith’s lips curved in a half mischievous 
smile. 

‘I am afraid that would be too, severe a 
strain npon you both,” she said. 

There waa s stir on deck of people leaving 
the shig, last good- byes being spoken. A pathos 
of strangled sobs and clinging hands, all the 
details of that old but ever cruel pain—part- 
ing. 

It may have been the slanting rays that 
found their .way-under her. sei'or hat that 
caused @ moisture tospringinto)  ith’s eyes, 
that for a moment blarred her visi ; 

* Judith, will you really go?’ cried Avon, 
beside himself. with grief. 

‘*Good-byal” she said gently, getting 
sorrowfal for his sake. 

There wag the sound of the slow throbbing 
of the engines as. they began their work, a 
tremendous splashing in the sea, then a sailor 
came and. touched Lord Avon on the shonlder, 
__ ‘“The ship is moving, sir, You'll have to 
jamp for,it now.” 

They clasped hands, ke holding hera aa 
though he could never Jet them go; then, with 
& new etrepgth of pur, in his good-looking 
e+ algae Judith had pever seen there 

“Bae 





“ Good.bye, dear!” he .gaid firmly, and and the Commissioner walked in. Hp kissed 
ea 


tore himself away. 


jhis daughter lightly on the foreh 


,and at 


So long as the group.of people on the land-|the same moment held ont his hand to 


ing-stage were in sight Judith steadily moved 


her handkerchief tili the action became : 


mechanical and withont meaning even to 
herself ; then as they all faded gradually from 
view she made her way below to her cabin 
and unpacked euch of her things as. she might 
reqnire—not a very arduous task, bat sign 
and token of the energetic courage with which 
she meant to meet her fatare. 


CHAPTER III. 
FOR-“‘ AULD LANG SYNE.”’ 


Trove there wa3 very much to endure in 
this, her new Jife, nothing ever seemed quite 
so hard to Judith as that first day. She even 
extracted some amusement from her sur- 
roundings when once she had recovered from 
her fatigue and the natural soreness she had 
felt at the coldness of her reception, while 
Winifred’s impulsively-tendered affection con- 
soled her for a great deal. 

Mrs Sherston was not unkindly disposed 
towards her, bet Jadith soon found that she 
wasted very little of her time in the cultiva- 


tion of what she herself contemptuously | 


termed ‘ nobodies,” though she experienced 


no difficulty in finding oat the good qualities . 


of those who occupied s» more assured posi- 
tion, and, indeed, with them was not un- 
popular. 

The General’s-wife, a faded, insipid. looking 
woman, whose whole mind was absorbed in 
the management of her household and many 
children, she designated, a charming woman ; 
bat over the Hon. Mra. Hare, wife of a major 
in the R.HLA.,. she went into rhapsodies 
of praise, while she also made a point of 
patronising several pretty women for the sake 
of making ber house attractive by their pre- 
rence in it. She had scarcely a thought 
above the exigencies of scciety and her own 
status in the scale of precedence, the fact of 
anyone being taken into dinner before herself 
causing her acute agony, while the idea that 
any parties could be more sought after than 
her own would have meant despair. 

Jadith could not kelp wondering, what sort 
of a husband such a. woman could have, and 
whether, hs shared her weaknesses, or only 
suffered them. 

It. happened that jhey did not meet at once, 
bet on the, second day after hor arrival. she 
‘Bad an CP ROLLY. of studying him without 
hia knowledge. The windows of her bedroom 
opened on to a verandah, which was also the 
means of egress from, hie study; and as she 
was standing behind. the fine muslined chick 
that prevented anyone from seeing into her 
room two gentleman passed ontside. Ove was 
@, tall, thin man, with a, very wrinkled face 
and nervous manner, the other shorter and 
stouter looking, with a. hard, aggressive. voice 
and a cynical expression of countenance, that 
even.in that curcory glance Judith noticed 
and disliked, 

The first was speaking in low, fretial tones, 
as thongh afraid of being overheard. 

** Upon my. sonl I.don’t know why I should 
enbmit to this,” be was. saying, and ; passed 
ae hand once or twice hesitatiogly across his 

row, 

** Bot I do. : It is for the sake of ‘Auld 
Lang Syne.’ You andI are too old friends 
to. quarrel over trifles. now.” 

To only these two sentences was Jadith 
an unintentional eavesdropper, but somebow 
they made an impression upon her, and she 
was curious to discover which of them was 
the master of the hense. 

She had not long to remain ia doubt, When 
Winifred and she were sitting in the drawing 
room together, she at the piano playiag to 
herself soft snatches of different airs as they 
passed through her mind, Winifred | lying 


Jadith, 

‘Fine morning, Miss Holt, but warm, [ 
suppose you find it very warm?” he said, 
speaking hurriedly and nervously, as though 
anxious to avoid all reference to the subjeat 
and object of her presence there. 
| “I think it is very pleasant!” said. Judith. 
} “Oh! come, that is encouraging. I am 
glad of that—very glad of that. This little 
daughter of mine wants some rousing. I am 
glad she has got some one to amuse, her?” 

Winifred smiled a little sadly when.her 
father retreated as quickly as he had coma. 

‘Poor papa, he is troubled about many 
things. It isthe penalty of greatness, I sup- 
pose?” fas 

‘‘7Js a Commissioner great,” asked Judith, 
thoughtlessly, then flushed at her own gau- 
cherie. Bat Winifred answered the questivn 
in all good faith. 

“Oh! yes. My father has the best position 
; of anyone here, and has a great deal of power 
‘in his hands. He ranks before the generai, 
you know.” : 

Judith looked up quickly to see if the girk 
i were laughing, but her face was quite grave, 
and it. was certain she had said out simply 
what she thonght, having adopted naturally 
‘the .sentiments with which she had. been 
imbued from childhood. There was not the 
trace of any conaciousness of having made a 
foolish, even an ill-bred, speech, nor was there 
anything of self-assertion in her manner. It 
was only an ingenuous repetition of what she 
had been brought up to believe. - 

Judith was genuinely compassionate, and it 
was indisputably indicative of the affection 
she already felt for the fragile girl thai no 
scathing sarcasm passed her lips, such asin 
any other case she would have been tempted 
to utter. Even now it was only by a strong 
effort she remained silent, and presently 
changed the subject. Y 

“T saw your father this mornirg with 
another gentleman, » big florid-looking mau, 
ery rather a noisy way of talking. Who waa 

e ? ” 

Winifred gave a little shudder. 

aren must have been Mr. Johnson,’ sho 
said, 

‘tAn old friend of your father's I sup- 
pose ; at least, he seemed to be intimate ?”’ 

“They met only a few days ago, but I can 
quite imagine that Mr. Johnson had tho bad 
taste to be familiar.” 

She spoke with heightened colour, and 
Jadith understood that only some strong feel- 
ing could have urged to make so bitter 9 ro- 
mark. ; 

With a comical conviction that every day 
she,was becoming more suited to her position, 
and that in time there could be nothing left 
of her bat diplomacy, and a habit of consider- 
ing the feelings of other people, Judith oxce 
more led the.conversation on to a pleasanter 
ground. 

Getting up from the piano, and, seating ber- 
self on a footstool at Winifred’s feet, she began 
to pull gently the silky ears of the little doy 
upon her knee. 

** You are very fond of him, are you not?” 

she hazarded, 

‘Oh, yes! Weare inseparable, Dandy and 
I!” was the quick reply, while at the mention 

of his name the dog set up a vigorous wagging 

of his tail. 

‘‘ What ishe? A poodle?” 

“Ah! thatis a painful subject! We don’t 

like discussing it, do we, Dandy? He came 

from Malta, and he’s trying hard to. bo ». 

terrier of that ilk, but though he honestly 

dogs hia best, curls his tail and carries it a 

little to the left, and looks as small as he 

ssibly can, I am afraid he is rather 2 
ailure.”’ 

** Does he kill rats or anything?" surveying 
him critically, having imbibed some sporting 
tendencies from her cousin Avon. 








back idly in an easy-chair, a small white 
fluffy dog upon her knee, the door opened, 





‘He does nothing butlove me, Idon’t want 
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him to do anything else, and he doés it per. | 
kim to do anything it pe 


Judith laughed outright at the girl's serious- 
ness, 

“Weill, I don’t think he deserves . much 
credit for that /” she declared, decisively. 

*‘Don’t you really?’ humbly. “ I believe 
my father would love me if he had time, and 
another cares for me in her way ; but, besides 
them, there is not a soul in the world cares if 
I live or die, except Dandy !"’ 

‘* You must not say such a thing—you must 
not think it!” : 

“ Yes it is true.” 

Her tones wers fall of sorrowfal conviction, 
which the other knew too little to gainsay. 
She could only speak of her own feeling which 
ehe did 80 gently and caressingly that Wini- 
fred’s big eyes kindled responsively, and her 
whole face grew brighter. What she had said 
was true. 

There was very little to attract a stranger in 
the pale, plain features, only redeemed by eyes 
which could become very eloquent at times, 

‘bat were generally veiled by the long lashes, 
or rendered vacant from indifference. 

Her manners had all the awkwardness of 
painfal shyness. She scarcely ever spoke in 
society, except when addreszed, and then in 
the undecided way she had inherited, or per- 
haps only caught from hor father, 

Had she not found Jadith in tears the first 
day of herarrival, it is donbtfal whether they 
would ever have grown to know each other so 
well. Certainly she could never have made 
the first advanc:s. 

Judith loved her because of that warm, ont- 
spoken sympathy, and also because, like all 
strong natures, she liked to have someone to 
patronise and protect. Nor could ehe help 
feeling sorry for the girl who had known so 
little of love or pleasure, whose mind and 
character lay dormant still, and who was, in 
@ manner, content with her colourless exist- 
ence. 

Mrs. Sheraton came in while they were 
talking, and seated herself at the farthest 
end of the room by the writing-table. She 
was busy with some accounts, and quite 
oblivious of their presence, until presently 
her husband came in with a letter which she 
opened; and, rising, came forward with it in 
fer hand, frowning as she read. 

“‘How too provoking. Mrs. Hare has a cold, 
and the doctor says she must not venture out. 
It quite spoils our party for to-morrow night.” 

“‘T was afraid it might beso. Hare told me 
yesterday his wife was feeling ill.” 

‘‘'Then I wish you had told me. I might 
have put it off till she was better, and now it 
is too late!” 

‘Tt would éurely be paying her too great 
e@ compliment to alter your arrangements on 
der account,” sai? Mr. Sherstone, in mildest 
disapproval. . : 

* And,” put in Winifred, ‘‘if Major Hare 
is not coming it won’t make too few ladies ; 
the party will be a little smaller, that is all.” 

“You know nothiog about it, Winifred,” 
sharply. ‘I had asked some of the bachelor 
pores men on purposs to meet her. It is 

~most inconsiderate to throw me over at the 
last moment. Mrs. Trevor is coming, and 
-she always talks and amuses people, but she 
cannot do everything ; and, after all”—with 
ome malicious satisfaction for which Jadith 
could not at that time account—‘is very 
plain.” 

The Commissioner made & movement to 
speak, but refrained with an effort, and busied 
himself rather ostentatiously with the ma- 
chinery of a folding-chair; while Winifred, 
atill anxious to console, went on timidly,— 

‘Then there is the General's wife, besides 
yourself and Mrs. Trevor, and Judith, and— 
and me.” 

“Young men are not likely to appreciate 
+he General’s wife, and they are always bored 
by girls.” 

Happening to catch sight of Judith’s face, 
en which was written blank, unmistakable 
en-price she atded,— 





** Men nowadays — married women, do 
they not, Miss Holt?” 

“Ye—es?” returned Judith, doubtfally, 
and more inthe form of an inquiry than as 
assent. 

To one who had created so great a sensation 
on her début, who had always held her own, 
even against professional beauties, and had 
generally had a crowd round her, each one too 
eager to be noticed by her, such a statement 
seemed as if it could only have been made in 
jest; but there was no sign of any attempt at 
joking on Mrs. Sherstone's stolid, complacent 
ace. 

‘Ianticipate a dismal failare,’’ she de- 
clared, dolefally; “though, of course, Mrs. 
Trevor will do her beat, still_———" 

Again something disparaging in her tones 
seemed to irritate the Commissioner. 

He pushed the chair away so impatiently 
that a small table against which it strack 
reeled tipsily and nearly fell. 

‘Mrs, Trevor is a pretty woman and popu- 
lar. If she were the only lady present our 
guests would have no reason to feel aggrieved,” 
he said, coldly. 

She flashed an angry glance into his face. 

‘Others might not judge with such blind 
partiality. Whatever Mrs. Trevor was in the 
days when you were fortunate enowgh to know 
her well, she is old now!" 

‘My dear, you cannot expect me to agree 
to that, as I happen to remember she is five 
years younger than yourself!” he retorted, 
nastily, and went out, perhaps fearful he 
might be tempted to say more. 

When Mrs. Sherstone followed almost im- 
mediately, vith an angry rustle of her gar- 
ments that boded ill for the peace of the 
household that day, Judith breathed a sigh of 
relief. The scene to which she had been wit- 
ness had made her uncomfortable, and she 
was sorry for Winifred too, thinking she 
would be vexed that it had happened before 
a stranger. But Winifred may have been 
accustomed to such passages-at-arms—at any 
rate did not seem to be affected by this one in 
the least—for her only idea was to comfort 
Judith for a remark that she divmed might 
have left a sting. 

‘I think,” she said, affectionately, and 
creeping closer to her side, ‘that what 
mamma says is not true at all. I am quite 
sure any man would rather have you than 
that affected Mrs. Hare, or that Mrs. 'Crevor, 
who is really quite old, though she dresses 
like a gil, and talks the greatest nonsense.” 

While appreciating the kind intention of 
her speech, Judith did not understand that it 
betokened, too, a new longing for independence 
of thought, and was, in fact, an incipient 
rebellion against the blind obedience and un- 
paneer Bor yrs on which Mrs. Sherstone 
mere , and which had hitherto been 
dutifully rendered. 

She was only thinking that it was no 
wonder the daughter of such a woman should 
be shy and lacking in self-confidence when 
always on principle repressed, though ready 
to believe that such discipline, if hurtfal to 
Winifred, might be beneficial! to herself. 

“T must natarally edd she 


thought, “or I should not mind everything I}. 


say being so coolly set aside; and, of course, 
Iam terribly conceited. I have been spoilt 
all my life; but the good old days are over 
now-—-I suppose for ever.” 

And a moment later, with an irresistible 
rippling smile, she asked herself what Avon 
would say to the new state of affairs, and 
blushed a warm sweet red. 


(To be continued.) : 








Tue sound mind in the sound body cannot 
resist the pleasure of exerting itself, and gene- 
rally for good. Such persons enjoy their life, 
and ere naturally punctual in their work or 
p'ay, because they perceive that time is life 
and is tco va'oable to be wasted. 


— 


DULCE’S INHERITANCE. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER IV. 


Husert Outnton was a clever lawyer, a 
man in the prime of life and intellect, bred up 
to the profession of his choios, All th 
had prospered with him, and it was admitted, 
even by his rivals, he was one of the keenest 
and shrewdest practitioners of theday. Yet, 
although he never betrayed as much to any 
livi creature, he felt most th 
perplexed when John Stone’s will gave 
the task of finding Noel Bertram. 

He had said at first, on the impulse of the 
moment, it was an easy quest; that half-a- 
dozen men would present themeeclves, and 
the only difficulty would be to decide between 
them. Bat when the weeks flew by, and no 
notice was taken of the often repeated 
advertisement, the lawyer began to feel less cer- 
tain of his own powers. It seemed perfectly 
incredible that no one should even attempt to 
gain a hundred pounds so easily. The young 
man ponder ap the lawyer) must surely have 
had friends and acquaintances. The very 
fact that he had been special correspondent 
to a mewspaper during the Franeo-Prassian 
war would make him of some account. 
Aud yet no one'came forward. He could 
have understood Mr. Bertram himself, in 
some obscure Hastern town, might miss 
seeing the advertisements; but that none of 
the many persons who must Imew his where- 
abouts shonld notice it seemed ing. 

*« Hither he is dead, or he has some reason 
to fear publicity,” thought Mr. Clinton. 
‘And yet, if he were dead, surely someone 
would found to say so, while the other 
conjectare implies he’s some needy adven- 
tarer. No, I always thought John Stone, 
despite his eccentricities, a geod judge ef 
character! I'll not believe his protegé worth- 
less until I am forced to!” 

And just as he had come to this remark- 
able resolve—and really for a lawyer who is 
supposed to believe the worst ef everyone it 
was rather remarkable—a clerk came into his 
private room bearing a card which he handed 
to his employer with the observation, 
“The gentleman will call again if you are 
engaged, sir.” 

The card was inscri ‘*Mr. Noel Ber- 
tram!” Hubert Clinton started. Often as 
he had thought of John Stone's heir being 
discovered, he had never dreamed thas the 
young man would present himself before them 
in person without warning or introduction. 
The card was an ordinary visiting one, just 
such as gentlemen usually carry in their 

t. Mr. Clinton took it up and seemed 
to be studying it attentively ; really, he wanted 
to gain time. 

“ What sort of a person, Brown?” he 
asked, ge 6 

Brown, who had studied the advertisements, 
and bitterly regretted he could not prodace 
the missing heir, and so gain the princely 
reward (so it seemed to him), was quite ready 
with his answer. q 
“A youngish man, sir, under thirty; nioe- 
looking, and with a very pleasant manner ; 
but has seen poverty, I should say.” 

‘*t Ask him to step in here.” 

He acknowled the correctness of his 
clerk's description when Mr. Bertram 
Peg He was more than tolerably-good- 
looking, and his manners had an i assur- 
ance, which was yet free from insolent 
familiarity; but though dressed correctly, 
he did not look like a man who had “' got on.” 
There is an extraordinary cachette on for- 
tune’s stepchildren which, while impossible to 
describe, is yet generally apparent. Mr. 
Noel Bertram bore no outward token of 

erty, —° Be —— Bogen knew 
irectly he loo at him, this young man 
had thus far made a failure of life’s battle. 

“Sit down,” said the lawyer, courteously, 





when they were alone. ‘You can hardly 
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ow the trouble you have given us, Mr. 
ont ny or you er have noticed the 
advertisement before.’’ ‘ 

«I never even heard of it till yesterday!” 
said the visitor, frankly. ‘‘ And I will confess 
my first thought on reading it was that it 
must be a hoax!” ‘ ; F 

‘t People don’t generally insert advertise- 
ments in a dozen papers daily for the space of 
three months,” returned the lawyer, drily, 
‘as @ hoax!” : 

‘Well, you know, I had no idea how long 
it had been running. I never saw it till 
yesterday, and as preciously little had ever 
happened tg my advantage in the whole 
course of my life, you might forgive my want 
of faith !” s 5 

«I wonder how you can have missed seeing 
it!” 

“T never look at the agony column,” 
returned Mr. Bertram, but he did not speak 
£0 readily as before. ‘It was a mere chance 
I saw it yesterday !” 

“* And You are, Noel Bertram ?"’ 

‘Iam a Noel Bertram. I may not be the 
one you want! Indeed, if youask my opinion 
I should say the chances are against it, since 
fortune very rarely favours me, and I can’t 
imagine any circumstances which would 
make anyone’ anxious to pay a hundred 
pounds for my add ress!” 

The lawyer looked at him sharply, but he 
bore the scrutiny unmoved. Either he was a 
consummate actor, or he really meant what 
he said. The tale of poverty agreed perfectly 
with the circumstance of Mr. Stone's protégé 
in 1869, but Mr. Clinton had gathered the 
impression things had looked up with him 
since, 

He hesitated a little. Hubert Clinton was 
thinking of Dulce and all that might follow 
the discovery of her father's heir. He did 
not want to be precipitate, for her sake he 
meant to exercise great care. 

** You lived in Paris in 1869?" 

“I lived in Paris for ten years,” was the 
prompt answer. ‘I only left it on account 
of the war, and I may as well confess nothing 
has gone well with me since. I bad been 
abroad too long to settle down in* England, 
and as the business where I was employed in 
Paris was not carried on after the war, I was 
literally cact adrift.” 

‘*We heard you were correspondent to a 
newspaper, and later that you had gone to 
the East?” 

“It hardly ‘deserved to be called a paper. 
I did a little for them, just enough to bring in 
bread-and-cheese, After that I went to China, 
but did not get on. You see I don’t wear 
® pigtail, and no one prospers there without.” 

Habert Clinton decided the young man 
was communicative, if nothing else. He 
answered questions with the frankest good- 
will, and yet—could it be prejadice?—the 
lawyer did not like him. 

“If you lived in Paris co long, Mr. Ber- 
tram, if may be difficult for you to recall 
what I have to speak of. Can youremember 
anything special which happened in the 
Angust of 1869—probably your last August in 
Paris? ’ 

“ Yes, I left the July following. Augast!” 
and he seemed lost in thought. ‘‘ No, 1 don’t. 
The only thing that happened to me that 
summer was @ stranger gave me a diamond 
ring, and though it seemed to me a very great 
matter at the time, I don’t suppose you would 
call it special!” 

Then it was the right man, after all. Well, 
he was not in the least what Mr. Clinton had 
e 


‘Do you mind telling me the history of 
that gift, Mr. Beetram? I assure you I do 
not ask from curiosity.” 

* You are quite welcome to know. One hot 
summer evening—I can’t be sure, though, that 
it was August—I happened to be at the sta- 
tion when the train from Calais came in. 
There was an old-fashioned, queer-looking 
traveller there—an Englishman from top to 
toe—who couldn’t speak a word of French ; 





besides the natural inconvenience of this he 
seemed in a terrible state of anxiety about 
something. I don’t often go out of my way 
now; but I was younger then, and I pitied the 
old boy, so Iinterpreted between him and the 
harpies who were bothering about his luggage, 
and afterwards recommended him to an 
hotel. His name was Stone, and he came 
from Highshire.” 

‘“* That is not all 1” 

Noel Bertram looked grave. 

‘*I don’t want to betray his secret till I 
kuow you are in his confidence. He had come 
to Paris about his daughter. I recommended 
him to take her to Spain. I would rather not 
go into details. Mr. Stone considered I had 
done him a great service. He pressed me to 
visit him in we va and, on parting, insisted 
on giving me a diamond ring, which bore his 
crest and motto, and had been, I fancy, an 
heirloom in the family.” 

“I think fortune has smiled on you for 
once, young sir!" said the lawyer, ‘for you 
seem to be the man I am seeking. Why on 
earth didn’t you call to see your friend when 
you came to England ?” 

‘* He was rich and I was poor. I have not 
made a very good thiny of my life, Mr. Clin- 
ton; but, at least, 1am no tuft-honter!”’ 

The lawyer begun to like him better. 

‘* And have you no curiosity as to the news 
I have in store foryou? John Stone died last 
October. Don't you want to know what he 
left yon?” 

Noel opened his eyes. 

“I had done nothing to make me expecta 
legacy,’’ he said, simply; ‘but I don’t mind 
telling you one would be acceptable.” 

‘*Inever yet knew one that wasn't!” re 
plied Mr. Clinton, “ Pray what are you doing 
now? Are you depending on your pen for a 
living ?”’ 

“No! I found my pen wouldn't bring in 
bread.and-cheese. I expect you to be horri- 
fied, sir; but Iam an actor at a suburban 
theatre. I do the young men, and I have 
three pounds a-week |”’ 

Poor Dalce! Her destined husband—the one 
man her father had thought worthy of her— was 
a third-rate actor, and one evidently with little 
prospect of rising in the profeesion ! 

“Three pounds a-week!” replied Mr. 
Clinton ; ‘‘and have you a wife and family to 
support ?” 

**I couldn’t do it at the price!’ said the 
actor. ‘I have never given hostage to for- 
—- Mr. Clinton, because I could not afford 
it ” 

‘Ah! And you want to know what John 
Stone has done for you, I suppose? ”’ 

‘* He was a generous old fellow. Perhaps 
he has left mea hundred or so. I hope it's 
money,” he added frankly, “ for a man with 
three pounds a week rings are rather super- 
fluous articles!” 

* It rests with yourself to be a rich man— 
that ie, of course, if you can prove your 
identity!" 

“I'll prove that right enough. Then it is 
money ?” 

‘John Stone has left you his whole pro- 
perty—on one condition !” 

‘* His whole property? buat I thought he 
was @ millionaire?” 

“‘Hewas. Ifyou marry his only child you 


will have Stoneleigh, the town-house, family | po 


jewels, plate, furniture, and money—in fact,, 
his whole property, with the exception of a 
few trifling legacies.” A 

‘‘He must have been mad!” said Noel, 
frankly. ‘‘Why, Mr. Clinton, I never even 
set eyes on the young lady. I never heard her 
name!” 

‘‘ There is no doubt of the will being eccen- 
tric, but it it is perfectly legal. He had a 
right to do as he chose with hisown. If you 
marry Miss Stone before she is twenty-one 
—that is in something less than two years 
from the present time—you will have at your 
disposal nearly three millions !’’ 

‘* But the young lady herself? She may 


{ refuse me |” 





‘In that case she takes an annuity of five 
hundred a-year, and the rest reverts to you. 
If, on the other hand, you refuse, you each 
take five hundred a year, and the property is 
sequestered for whichever of your’ children 
first attains the age of one-and-twenty.”’ 

‘** It sounds like a novel!” 

“T repeat it isa strange case; bat poor Mr. 
Stone was terribly afraid of his darling being 
married for her money, and it seems he had 
unlimited confidence in you!” 

* I believe he had !"’ 

Well! Have you realised your prospects ?’” 

‘No! You have literally taken my breath 
away. Supposing now I had been a married 
man, how would things have gone?’’ 

‘* The contingency is not provided for; but, 
as in that case you would be unable to marry 
Miss Stone, I suppose things would be as 
though you had refased; but I understood 
you were free |” 

“ Perfectly free!” 

“You have a year and nine months to de- 
cide. No! Mr. Stone directs that you shoald 
go down to Highshire as a guest, and that 
nothing shoul be settled until youand Miss 
Stone had becn at least a month under the- 
same roof,” 

“ What does she say to it ?”’ 

“‘ She is intensely indignant! ” 

**No wonder! What girl would not he at 
her father's leaving three millions away from 
her ! 

“T don’t think that is her grievance, She 
objects to the idea of marrying a stranger t"’ 

‘“* Doas she want to marry anyone eles? "’ 

‘* She is quite free; but isa proud, sensitive 
girl. You will own the position isan uuplea- 
sant one. If she had her way she would 
refuse without ever seeing you; bnt I have 
explained to her this would bea slighting her 
dead father’s wishes, so she has agreed to re- 
ceive you at Stoneleigh for a month. Perhaps 
I should say had agreed, for, of late, we have 
almost despaired of finding you, as the adver- 
tisements seemed failures.” 

Mr, Bertram seemed lost in thought. 

‘‘ T have never seen Miss Stone!” he said at 
last, ‘* but on this matter wethink alike. The 
idea of spending a month under the samo 
roof with any creature knowing we are ex- 
pected to fall in love with each other is odious 
tome. I would far rather refase ontright!” 

“In that case, yeu rob her of her inherit- 
ance.” 

‘* Let hor keep her inheritance! I own the 
five hundred a-year will be a boon to ms, bat. 
why should I rob her of her fortune?” 

‘You don’t understand. She can only b>. 
mistress of Stoneleigh as your wife, Unless. 
you marry her,. she can take nothing cf her 
father's wealth, bni an annuity of tre 
hundred pounds. I don'é want to dictate to 
you, Mr. Bertram, but I think you are bound 
in honour, at least, to make her acquaiatauce, 
however you may decide afterwards.” 

Bertram looked annoyed. 

“I would far rather not.” 

‘‘You need not fear being expected to play 
the part of lover. Miss Stone is far too proud 
to receive you on any other footing but that of 
an ordinary visitor.”’ 

‘She will look down on me if she is prow, 
Iam nothing bat a third-rate actor. i sup- 
se I must confess Iam not her equal socially, 
but I shall bate her if she makes me feel my 
inferiority!” 

“You need not fear that. If you are indeed 
fancy-free, I see no reason why you should 
not fall hopelessly in love with her. She is 
one of the sweetest girls I ever saw!” 

“‘T couldn't marry a plain woman. And 
Mr. Stone, kind benefactor as he has proved 
to me, was undeniably plain.” 

“Bat Dalce igs not his own child. I 
imagined, of course, that you knew that.” 

“TI had forgotten it,’’ said Noel, quickly. 
‘Then, of course, sho need not resemble 

¢. ” 


a She has the loveliest face I ever saw. I 
can teil you, young man, if you persuade her 
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to marry you, I shall think you a lucky 
fellow |”’ 

‘*T have no intention of attempting it.” 

*‘ And the proofs?” said Mr. Clinton, tarn- 
ing briskly to that important point. “ Of 
course, I don’t doubt your word, but when 
three millions are at stake, one requires 
proof.” 

‘‘ Ofcourse. I have been with the manager 
of the Paragon for three years, on and off. 
He will tell you he has always known me as 
Noel Bertram. I have a packet of letters 
addressed to me in that name.” 

** And the diamond ring?” 

Mr. Bertram shook his head. 

“If Mr. Stone had meant me to keep his 
present as a keepsake he should have made it 
loss valuable, Why, the worth of that dia- 
mond was fabulous! Of course, I didn’t get 
# quarter of its value, but I had a hundred 
pounds when I sold it.’’ 

** Sold it!” 

“In Paris, when the war began. I had loat 
my clerkship, and not found a market for my 
scribbling, I was so poor that but for the 
diarnond ring I don’t think I could have kept 
body and soul together !’’ 

“J am afraid Miss Stone will be dis- 
appointed.’’ 

“I know it sounds an ungrateful thing to 
have done, but starvation stared me in the 
face. I had not a friend to help me. The 
ring seemed a sort of providence.” 

“Then the proofs of your identity are the 
packet of letters you allude to, and the testi- 
mony of your present employer ? ” 

‘* Won't that be sufficient ? ’ 

‘That question was one Mr. Clinton found it 
very hard to decide for himself. He did not 
attempt to answer it aloud. 

“I suppose you had a great many fellow- 
clerks where you were in Paris?” 

**A dozen; but the French ones went to the 
war, and most of them were killed. And as 
for the foreigners, they were scattered. There 
is one other thing—I hardly like to mention 
it—bnut it is a proof.” 

‘t Then you bad better let me hear it.” 

‘«T waa always fond of drawing, and, boy- 
like—I was only nineteen—I used to make 
sketches of passing events that amused me. 
Nos to be disrespectful to poor Mr. Stone, his 
troubled face among the French porters had 
rather a touch of the ridiculous. I sketched 
the same off on a bit of paper, and I came 
across it the other day when I was turning 
over an old portfolio. I believe the likeness is 
good enough for you to recognise it.” 

“Bring it with the letters, by all means, 
Suppose you call again in two days’ time? By 
then I shall have seen your employer, and 
communicated also with Miss Stone,” 

* FitzCharles is at the theatre every morn- 
ing up tillone. I'll tell him youare coming.” 

‘‘ You haven’t told me where the theatre is 
rot, except that it’s ‘over the water.’ ”’ 

Mr. Noel Bertram at once supplied the 
aission, and then he took his leave ; and the 
awyer at once sent off the telegram which 

saused such bewilderment at Stoneleigh. 

‘It's very wicked of me, I know,” confessed 
Dulce, “‘ but I hate the very thought of seeing 
Mr. Bertram !” 

“And yet your father trusted him so much; 
and he really was of great use to you once, 
wasn't he?” 

“Yes. But oh, Nina, you don’t under- 
stand !"’ 

Nina kissed her. 

“Try and forget I am Fred’s sister,’’ she 
pleaded. ‘Oh, Dalce, I feel ready to sink 
into the earth with shame when I remember 
that if my brother had had one spark of 
honour you would never have needed to meet 
this Mr. Bertram |!” 

“Tt is better as it is,” said Dalce, simply. 
“Only fancy, Nina, if we had been married 
before the will was read, and Sir Frederiahad 
been obliged to keep true tome! I think that 
would have killed me! No, I don’t blame 
him as much as you do. He knew I did not 
Yove him as people count love. But, oh! Nina, 





ail my faith in my fellow-creatures seems 


gone now! If Mr. Bertram is ever so hand. 
some and agreeable, I cam never believe him!’ 


Noel Bertram to arise?” 
* You said there would probably be half a- 


“Bat, Dalee, you nright. He has nothing} dozen fictitious claimants, but that their case 


to gain by pretending to care for you !’' 
“I think he has!" 


would break down at once?” 
“‘ Well, Miss Dulce, this is the first claimant 


“Well,” said Nina, gravely, “there must] Who has dppeared in three montas. His story 
be something nice about him, or Mr. Stone] is plausible—most plausible; in fact, it he had 
conld not have believed in him so. I declare, | 20¢ so much to gain, I should have believed iu 
Dalce, I am quite curious to see him. I hope| him atonce. Now, for your sake, I desire to 


you'll invite me to meet him?” 


“TI should like you to come and stay the 


whole month!” 
Nina laughed. 


“We'll think about that. Now, Dalce, I 


investigate the matter moat thoroughly.” 
Dalce shook her head. i 
“Tt will make no difference to me, Mr. 
Clinton. My mind is quite made up!” 
“ Well, I will tell you the wholestory: No 


mustgo, dear! If Mr. Clinton wants to send| doubt you often heard your father speak*of 
your destined lover down at once, let him do|this Bertram, and you may know many mote 
80. Believe me, anything is better than sus- | details of his life than I doy I confess‘ he 
pense. You'll feel quite a different creature} seems a gentleman, He offers me as refer- 


when something is settled.” 


ence his employer, who has known him over 


‘There is only one thing in the world that | three years a8 Noel Bertram. He can produce 


P 
can be settled,” caid Dales, resolately, ‘‘and|® bundle of letters addressed to him in that™ 


that is‘no!’”’ 


aame, and he described the meeting with Mr.’ 


Mr. Clinton arrived at the time montioned| Stone in Paris so vividly that I wks quite 
in his telegram. He said absolately nothing | Strack!” 


during dinner of his errand, but, as the ladies 
were leaving the room he whispered, in a low 


tone to Dalce,— 


‘Then there can be no doubt?” 
“That was my first impression; but, my 
dear, there are one or two points I don’t like. 


‘Can I see you alone in the library in half- | His manners are so different from what I ex- 


an-hour?” 
Miss Stone bowed her head. 


pected!" 
‘Noel Bertram was a gentleman,” said 


She had hard work to appease Mrs. Leslie for | Dalce, simply. ‘Poor and proud, with rich 
her exile from the conference. The old lady] relations, who disowned him.” 


loved Dulce jealously, and was dispdsed to 


** Well, this fellowis a gentleman, and poor ; 


envy everyone who had anything to do with| bat he did not strikeme as proud. A careless, 


her. 


good-natured sort of man, with no particular 


She had been angry with Mr. Clinton ever|#mbition ; content to get through life with as 


since he told her frankly she had played iato 
Sir Frederic’s bands, and she was very much 
pet out that he had requested a private inter. 
view with her darling. 

“If the-man is found !"’ she said: irritably, 
‘*the whole world must know it soon! Why 


little trouble as possible.” 

Dulce shook her head. 

‘“ That is not what I expected !”’ 

‘Nor I! But remember your father saw 

him only for a few days—nearly eight yeara 

ago. A man’s character does change from 
Mr. Bertram 


does that lawyer need to make a mystery of| nineteen to twenty-seven, and as 


it?” 
Dalce soothed her as well.as she could be- 


has evidently had great poverty, to contend 
against there are excuses for him if he has 


fore-she went tothe library. It seemed to| grown more practical, and less heroic in his 


Hubert Clinton he had never realised the 


ideas. Two things I liked about him. He did 


beauty of his ward until that evening, She | not seem in the least certain he was the man 


wore an evening.dress of soft, black gossamer, 
trimmed with crépe and jet. 


wanted ‘of course before I spoke to him of 
your father). He assured me he was a Noel 


It was out sqasre in front. The sleeves| Bertram, bat that as nothing ever had hap; 
came only to the elbow, and throat and arma| pened tohisadvantage, doubtless the advertise- 
had their snowy whiteness set off by orna-| ment was for some unknown namesake, 


ments of beautifally-carved jet. 
Her golden brown hair was coiled low on 


“*T like that !”’ nm 
“So do I!” said Mr. Clinton, heartily ; 


her neck according to the prevailing mode, | “27d the other point in his favour is yet more 
and a few stray locks fell in featherly curls on| telling. He is quite as reluctant to come to 


her forehead. 
She was lovely enough to be wooed with 


Stoneleigh as you can be to have him !"’ 
Dalce opened her eyes. 


passionate worship had she been penniless,| ‘‘ Then need he come?” . 


Mr. Clinton thought of the third-rate actor, 


“* My dear, he must / His own Bre waa 
and positively shuddered. It was not that he| that the matter should be se as.though 
had anything particular to allege against that | he had refused. He declared he had not the 
pleasant-spoken young gentleman, bat the/| least wish to rob you of your inheritance, but 
thonght of such a girl as Dalca bsing tied to| that an annuity of five hundred a-year would 


him {or life seemed almost desecration. 


Dalce was véry quick of perception. ‘She 
saw at once that something was wrong; and, 


woman.-like, jumped to a conclasion. 


be a tremendous help to him.” 

«‘ And you would not consent ?”’ 

‘I could not. [have your interests to think 
of, I told Mr. Noel Bertram if he:-proved his 


You have found him; and you don’t like identity he must come here and make yout 


him?” 
Haber Clinton started, 


acquaintance. You both seem ,averse.to the 
idea of meeting. In fact, you both set out 


i ; i isli ’ t least you 

It was perfectly true. He did not like Noel | &xpecting to dislike the other, so. a 
Bertram. He had takenan unaccountable aver- | meet on equal om: and, Miss — there 
sion to him, but not for the world would he| 2ave been unions een thei PO oint. 
have confessed as much to Dalce until tie} Where bride and groom began their acquaint. 


momentons decision had been arrived at. 


“Yon are in too great haste, young lady,” 
he said, pleasantly. ‘‘Mr. Bertram is one of 


ance with a little aversion.” 
Dulce looked on the ground. ‘ 
“It seems to me Mr. Bertram has proved 


the best-looking young men I ever met, and/| his case. Did you ask him about the ring?” 


he has pleasing mavners, but I admit I am 


intensely puzzled.” 
“ Why ? ” 


‘‘ My dear Miss Dulce, I never knew until 
Mr. Bertram was actually in my office what 
a very serious undertaking lay before moe. J 


never saw your father's protegé in my life 


neither did anyone with whom I am ac- 


“ He alluded to it of his ownaccord! | De- 
scribed the crest and motto on it, and told me 
it was given him by Mr. Stone of Highshire.” 

“ What do you expect more? ” 

‘*T asked to see it.” 

“Yes!” said Dulos, impressively. * Ob! 
did you bring it here? I could not be mie. 
taken in that ring. I should know it among 


quainted. Don’t you see, my dear, with a|® thousand!” 
property of nearly three millions at stake, what 





‘My dear, he could not show it me. He 


a temptation there would be for a: counterfeis « 
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had parted with it when the war broke out in 
France, and he lost his situation.” 

Dulce looked distressed. 

‘‘ He ought to have kept it.” 

“That was my feeling, and I toldhinrso., 
I must say his reply was etraightforward’ 
enough. A es | 45-7 of trifling value he might 
have preserved; but, when he-washwell- : 
in danger of starvation, too keep 


lmost tles@e price seemed.’ too t 
most conn r ne: 1 
caceifion He por rlarentbemr abe em 


oe ; = : your fhere feet niet 
had no idea‘of yourddther’s x 
To him the ring wasainbso mir 
of a benefactor aswsgifffrommonedie-had been 


able to oblige.” * 

“I wish he haddkept if2”" 

‘“S¢edo I, sinameit would ihavedéeided the 
question beyond aldoubt. | Asitise—" 


I think hed ; 

“Well, itl iconfdss; :but what’ 
makes you gone 

Dnice hesitatéds: 

‘“T can’t it,” shawaidslowly. ‘' You™ 


call i¢tjealousy, but I hawecalways,evenn| , 
mune tte firatt withimy, 





] iNGekBertram. You can imagine it all. Dad, 





that has Jyaat. Pa speak: 
though—and thes;wiil expr hints« 
‘same—somie great héxvid 1 : done yous 
by this:young man. I asked: it : 
what'it was, andihb returned thas he 


advised Mr. Stone’to go to Spain. I'confdsar| | 


I felt at sea.”’ 

“T had better tell you all. You know that 
much as Mr. Stone loved me I was not his 
own child,” 

“I never knew it—never suspected it until 
the will. I had actually told him no harm 
could. come if he died intestate, since you 
would then have all.” 

‘Bat you saw the wiil—you must know 
who I am—must know that thongh I was 
was christened Gladys Vernon there is another 
name beyond.”’ 

“ Netherton?” 

‘‘T have. known the trath ever since I was 
eleven years cold. Captain Netherton broke 
my mother’s heart and deserted her. John 
Stone.found her in a French country tewn 
literally dying of starvation. He soothed her 
last hours, and. promised to adopt me as his 
own. A rumour reached him that Captain 
Netherton was dead. He caused the report to 
be sent. to England, and, a little later, a atate- 
ment that he had married the widow. . When 
he took me home a tiay child to Stoneleigh, 
not.a creature but believed I was his own 
motherless daughter.” 

‘““T know J believed it.” 

‘‘ Well, for years, all went well with us; 
then, unexpectedly, Denzil Netherton ap- 
peared. The report of his death was a 
fabrication; he had been at.the goldfields, 
He was.my father,’ and the girl shivered, 
‘but I never can think of himas such. Mr. 
Clinton, I believe there is nos asin short of 
murder but whet he committed. Then he 
came back to Europe, learned of his widow's (?) 
second marriage, and. guessed the truth, that 
the reported heiress of the Highshire million- 
aire was his own. child! 

“He was avaricious, and. my: dear, adopted 
father offered him money freely; but strong 
a8.was his cupidity, his hatred of John Stone 
was Stronger. still. Like Shylock, he would 
have nothing but his pound of fleah—myself. 
I was sent to school at Nenilly, and about 
that time, Captain Netherton being ‘required’ 
by the police, a short rest and. peace came.to 
us. In the A of sixty-nine he was free 
and in Paris; learned my, whereabonts, 





‘“*She was a good woman, and knew the 
whole story. She demanded three days’ grace, 
which were granted, he telling her insolently 
‘every port to England would be stopped by 

aspies. She telegraphed for my father. 
set off at once, and reached Paris only 
ur-and-twenty hours after: her summons. 
Téwas on his arrival at the station he met 


Li en-hearted with anxiety, pestered by 
Hed tongues in an uuknown. language, 
I dém#-wonder Mr. Bertram seemed te:hith.a 
deliverer.”’ 4 Ay 
“This throws a new light omit,.ce og 
“He went to Nenilly; Madame Be 
could give him no hope. He-could,’of counaey 
take me away if he liked} bit every remtee 
England, every first-class hotel, was watched. 
Surely I wassafer under her care? Diadcwas 
‘*nobi generally s communicative mans. How: 
jhevcame to tell-his story to a utter stramgerd 


‘could ‘never understand, but.he did tell it} 
Beérttam-—who+ 


or’a. great portion of it to Noel 

was waiting to.escort him to his hotel.’ 
‘He never gave 

ii vin: his-fayour, hevkept the secret 


was 
the th t came tochim.. ‘Go hes 
said,’ » ‘thereds no e 

there; and:.you-will be safe. Sty; 
the search'is- over, then take agypehtundddind¢ 
at any-Englith’ 2 Youwees M¥s Olin 


it waaequite a le itthad 
never cooured- 16 mpstanon’ cab se 
| when: it waa=put chim: how-peridotly it | get 


over alli difficntaie; bot :ha-woulténever{ | 


‘have thought of it himsesif.". 
4“Weewent: teoSpain. We spent*ouseyear 
there quite happy; then Captain Nstherton’s 
death was in the papers, and we came home. 
There was nothing to prevent our settling 
down at Stoneleigh, but the dear old home 
had sad associations. Dad could not forget 
it was there Captain Netherton had come to 
demand me. Then we received Madame 
Bellisle’a summons ; and I, though the sorrow 
of my life was over, and the future looked 
bright enough, shrank frem a home where I 
must play a deceitful part. 

*T was not Miss.Stone. I had no claim to 
call myself a daughter of the noble, generous 
man who had been so good to me. I felt 
people would shrink from me if they knew I 
was the child of such an evildoer as Denzil 
Netherton, It seemed to me life at Stone- 
leigh was full of difficulty, and so, as you 
know, we settled at Chiswick, and were as 
happy a8 anyone could be.” 

“Tam very glad you have told me!” 

‘* But you must have suspected ! *’ 

* “ When I read the will I guessed your 
parentage. Many people took up the idea you 
were & Miss Vernon, but I felt your sesond 
name was merely given you at baptism, I 
felt positive no one but the child of his lost 
love could have been so dear to John Stone.” 

“If Sir Frederic!” Dalce blushed hotly. 
‘I mean, if our engagement had gone oa I 
must have told him. As itis,I don't think I 
wrong anyone by keeping the secret.” 

‘* No one,” said Mr, Clinton, gravely ; ‘‘and 
as the will specially directs you should bear 
the name of Stone so long as you remain un- 
married you have a perfect right to do po. 
You know it speaks well for Noel Bertram 
that he has kept the secret all these years.” 

* Very well!” 

“‘ Tcan understand the will far better now ; 
and, Miss Dalce, I. hope John Stone's desire 
may be granted, and that some day you may 
be Mrs. Noel Bertram !” 

Dalce shook her head. 

“JT thought you were not sure of. his 
identity ?"’ 

‘* I feel no doubt of it now. Ii is to the 
last degree improbable that anyone could know 
of his advice to Mr. Stone to go to Spain !"’ 


«mea-hint of this: There's | misa: 


lamenting-about the uselesgness of =| 


forgetfulness of the fact that Dulce was not the 
millionaire’s daughter was simply assumed, 
lest he should betray any pari of the secret 
he had kept so well. Really, the young actor 
had behaved admirably, and the idea of Dalce 
as his wife no longer seemed deseeration. 

““T promised him the matter: should be 
thoroughly gone into; but as the lettersand the 
reference are both in London I see no cause 
for delay. If all goes well thiags wili be settled 
this week, when I shall invite Mr. Bertram to 
Stoneleigh.” 

Dalce shuddered. 

- 7 dear, you admit that he must come ?” 

“ Yes |’ 

' © Then, surely, the sooner the.betters. Any- 
thing.must be better than s i” 
' «Pat was what Nina said?’ 

‘«MiseDalton has a head.on hershoulders. 
though, that. she can venture here 
er’s conduaeé’””’ 

‘Theyiare:a total conteest and Nina:knows 
| Piunderstdndthat. MevOlinton; I think you 
azevallas little hard ouSir -Freddric,.. Don’t 
isnndéretand:me;” andéhe bidsked} ‘don’t 
er a ‘because I care for 
thevhassonlyy acted according ‘to his 
tares The-onesthing: he desines:is wealth. 
Why shbald heaved a «wife without it?” 
‘1 tink: yournre.well rid‘of him !” 
“ Abdwhy,” persisted Daloa,s*' should his 
c Ninaeand me?” 





| condactesteange: 
“Well, T'shoultid haveithought it would have 


broaght a greattdesblof constraint between 
, 


[| «We never mentiondiim. Nina islike you, 
very anxious thatiMr.:.Bertxam and I should 
son wellitogethard ’’” 

peas, omen. a Lie ae 

| Datdes gavecas pretty little. shrog to her 
shoulderes 4 = 

‘* Dear’ old! Goody! Ste is divided in 
opinion. At times she calls Mr. Bertram a 
robber, aud simply detests him at others, She 
telis me she it sure he must ba a good young 
man, and that it is my bounden duty to marry 
him.” 

“I suppose she will receiva him amicably ?” 

“Onl yes, I think so. You know she is 
hospitality itself, and she is rather fond of 
young men; but if he really must come I 
wish——”’ 

She broke off suddenly. 

‘*T am afraid he really must, co I am 
glad to hear your wish, and beg to gratify 
it!” 

‘‘ Then TI should like Nina to be here! ”’ 

“ Miss Dalton! Why?” 

“‘ Three isa horrid number!" eaid Dalce, 
‘“‘anless two of the party uuderstand each 
other. Now, though Goody is the kindest of 
friends, I don’t think she does understand me; 
in fact, I feel pretty sure she would always be 
planning little expeditions and backing out of 
them at the last moment on the plea of fatigue 
or a headache; but, really, to leave me téte-d- 
téte with Mr. Bertram ——”’ 

“* And you think Miss Dalton would come?’ 

** She would come for part of the time, at 
any rate, and the first week would be the 
worst!” 

‘* Migs Dalton is an heiress, isn’t she ?” 

‘ Nina has fifteen hundred a year !”’ 

“ Bat she is not pretty ?”’ 

** Toall her charming!" 

‘* T was wondering, if you frown on Mr. Ber- 
tram, whether hs would seek comfort from 
her!” 

Dalce smiled. 

‘* It woald be perfectly delightful if only he 
were nics enough. Nothing would please me 
more than to see Nina mistress of Stone- 
leigh.” 

“Only you wouldn’t see if unless you did 
the refasing!”’ 

‘‘T shall write to her at once.” 

‘‘Then I am to invite Mr. Bertram as soon 
as he likes to come?” 

“I suppose 80,” said Dulce, plaintively. 
‘‘ After all, as Nina says, the longest month 
has only one-and-thirty days!" 








went to the schoolmistress, and demanded 
me, 


“* Yes 1"’ 
The lawyer thoaght Mr. Bertram’s strange 


Mr. Clinton went to London by the first 
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train, and so was able to call at the Paragon 
before one o'clock. The stage-door keeper 
evidently expected him, and ushered him at 
once to Mr, FitzChar'es. 

But here a surprise awaited him. Imagine 
the lawyer's amazement to recognise in the 
theatrical manager a quondam client and old 
friend of his own! 

Ten years ago, Mr. Joseph Croft had taken 
it into his head to throw up his situation and 
go ‘on the boards”; since that he and Clin- 
ton had never met, but there was no mistak- 
ing the good-natured face, the cheerful, cordial 
voice; and the exigencies of acting requiring a 
close-shaven face, really the ten years seemed 
to have gone very lightly by, and left Mr. 
FitzCharles the facsimile of Joe Croft! 

**Good gracious!” said Mr. Clinton. ‘“ You 
don’t mean to say you are the manager of the 
Paragon ?”’ 

“I’ve got it for a six weeks’ season,’’ re- 
turned the other, equably ; “but I belong to 
the provinces. Constant change of scene, 
never long in one place, that’s the life for me. 
My wife has left the boards, but she goes tour- 
ing with us, and a merry time we have of it. 
She cays sometimes we must settle down be- 
fore Maggie grows up, but as the child’s only 
three there’s no hurry; and, meanwhile, I’m 
making money, though not so fast as you with 
your parchments and pink tape!” 

‘* I’m very glad to see you, Joe. I should 
also like to be introduced to Mrs, Joe and Mies 
Maggie; but I hadn’t the faintest idea of see- 
ing you when I came here!” 

‘**Of course not. You called on young Ber- 
tram’s business, didn’t you?” 

“* He has told you, then?” 

‘*It was I showed him the advertisement. 
We don’t often study the agony column, but 
Polly had noticed this, and for weeks she kept 
on at me to let her write to you or to write 
myself, but, as I told her, Bertram saw the 
papers every day and he'd notice it in time. 
Besides, there were lots of folks wanted a hun. 
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dred pounds more than we did ; but, to tell 
the trath, Bertram is not a favourite with the 
company, and things have gone so contrary 
lately. I felt when I left here I'd have to give 
him notice, so I thought he might as well hear | 
whatever you knew ‘to his advantage’ first. 
He came back in high feather, saying he 
should have a fortune if I would testify to the 
fact that he was Noel Bertram." 

** And you came?” 

Mr. FitzCharles looked siraight into his 
visitor’s face. 

“I'm rather glad, Clinton, it’s you I have 
to deal with, and not astranger. I met Ber- 
tram over three years ago and engaged him to 
do some accountse—things were very down 
with him then. I never thought of his going 
on the boards ; but one night we were in a fix, 
and he volunteered. He'll never be a great 
actor, but he’s a good voice and a clear de- 
livery, besides a tidy amount ~>* confidence. 
He’ll always be worth from. ‘vo to four 
pounds a week toa manager, but not a shilling 
more | "’ . 

“You are begging the point, Joe. I don't 
want a recommendation of him as an actor, 
but just a simple answer to a plain question. 
Is he Noel Bertram ?” 

The manager nodded. 

‘“* He said to me ‘ Of course you'll say you've 
known me three years, and always as Noel 
Bertram?” and I agreed. It was only when 
I was talking the matter over with Polly— 
she’s a wonderful clear head—she said we 
could not prove he was Mr. Bertram. Half 
the people with us act under assumed nameg. 
Why not he?” 

Clinton felt nonplussed. 

‘* Bat still you never knew him by any other 
name?” 

** Never.” 

‘* And you never suspected Bertram’s name 
assumed ?” 

‘* Never; but then I never thought about 





it. 


He may be Noel Bertram right enough, | 
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or he may have taken the name because it 
has a romantic sound. I really can’t say.” 

“I wish you would tell me all you know of 
him?” 

“Tt’s not much. He was a clerk in some 
French merchant’s, and came over here, like 
s0 many more, when the war broke out. He 
can make himself decidedly agreeable, is a 
gentleman and well educated; but he never 
seemed to me to have any history, parents, 
relations, or old friends. I never heard him 
mention any ; and though people nearly always 
take to him at first, after a time they generally 
get tired of him.” 

*‘ And you think he’s Noel Bertram?” 

“ Well, Ialways knew him as such, and al? 
his books—they’re not many—have that name 
in them. Besides, he has a seal with the 
monogram ‘N.B.’ rather intricately engraved. 
I think you may reat satisfied he is Noel 
Bertram.” 

‘* He is unmarried, I think?” 

The manager looked at Mr. 
strangely. , 

“T never heard him speak of a wife.” 

The manager drovfhome to his little cottage 
where the interview ended, to be seized on by 
his Polly with the eager question,— 

** Did you see Mr. Clinton?” 

** Yes; and I think, Polly, we shall get rid 
of Mr, Noel. It seems he is to be a rich 
man!” " 

‘* And you answered all the questions?” 

‘* Everyone he put.” 

Mrs. Polly went up to ner husband and put 
one hand on his coat-sleeve. She was a very 
pretty little woman, and she seemed strangely 
in earnest; there were actually tears shining 
in the eyes. 

* Jos” she asked, simply, ‘did you tell 
Mr. Clinton about Ivy ?”’ 

‘*No, my dear,” returned the manager. “T 
saw no occasion to. The past is , Polly ; 
best not to rake it from its ashes" 

(To ve contsnued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


COLONEL HABERTON. 


Boscombe Castie stands at the head of a 
long shallow combe, the ground rising steeply 
on three sides of the mansion, while on the 
fourth, and about two miles distant, the sea 
is distinctly visible. 

A worse — for an imposing edifice 
could scarcely have been selected, for the house 
is dwarfed by the hills which shelter it; and 
the first feeling of those who are tempted by 
reports of its beauty to come and see the 
castle is invariably one of disappointment. 

But the place grows upon you the longer 
you look at it, and once inside the castle 
you realise that comfort and enjoyment, 
=e than ostentatious show, is to be found 

ere. 

My lady’s parlour is the most bright and 
cosy room in this particularly cosy mansion. In 
many houses it would be called the pink draw- 
ing-room, but the drawing-room is too 
large for general use; and Lady Rivers, when 
she came to the Castle as its mistress three 
years ago, appropriated this room to her own 
use, though she makes every member of the 
family welcome to it. 

She is seated here this afternoon with her 
step-daughter, Ina Rivers, a girl of eighteen 
a beauty and an heiress. 

Lady Rivers is reading a novel and nursing 
a pug—for, like many childless women, she is 
a great lover of dogs, and keeps a good number 
of them, 

She is a comely, rather than a handsome, 
woman of about forty; amiable, good-tem- 
pered, and too fond of peace and plenty to 
attempt to make others unhappy; but she is 


[‘'ARE YOU ANY RELATIVE OF COLONEL HABERTON, OF THE—DRAGOON GUARDS?” 





the lady of the manor, and people who forget 
this are quickly, by her tone and manner, re- 
minded of the fact 

Ina is engaged on a piece of fancy work, but 
now and again she yorne and glances towards 
the window, through which she can see the 
flower garden, the tiny lake, and the carriage 
drive from the lower lodge, through which 
only those who are coming to the Castle are 


supposed to pass. 

Sir Denbigh Rivers, being a liberal, good- 
natured man, allows the public to ride, walk, 
or drive in a portion of his extensive park on 
certain days of the week; but persons who 
avail themselves of this permission are ex- 
pected to pass through the gates at some of 
the higher lodges, and not come too near the 
mansion. 

‘It’s awfully slow here,” remarks Miss 
Rivers, breaking the silence, and yawning 
wearily. ‘‘ Papa and the boys are out shoot- 
ing—there go the guns again, and nobody 
comes to amuse us. It’sa pity we didn’t go 
and have luncheon with them.”’ 

“You know, my dear, that your father did 
not want us to join them,” retarns her lady- 
ship, glancing up from her book. ‘‘ The boys 
and their friends are intent upon making good 
bags, and when Colonel Haberton is with your 
father he doesn’t care for other company.” 

** Do you like Colonel Haberton, mother ?”’ 
asks Ina presently. 

‘“‘ I neither like nor dislike him, my dear,” 
replies Lady Rivers, carelessly. ‘‘He is plea- 
sant enough ; but I don’t care for a man who 
is always paying compliments.” 

** No; one does tire of them,” assents the 
girl, dreamily. ‘“But he is handsome, and 
clever too, and I don’t believe the stories 
which Miss Carter told me about his having 
been cruel to his wife.” 

“Such stories are rarely circulated unless 
there is some truth in them,’ remarks her 
ladyship, gravely. ‘I, for one, should cer- 
tainly not like to be his second wife.” Then, 





THE WOMAN ASKED, EAGEBLY.] 





as a new thought comes into her head, sho 
adds, with increasing earnestness, ‘‘And I 
should be sorry to see any girl marry him for 
whom I had the least regard.” i 

Ina makes no direct reply to this,\ but, re- 
marks, with less embarrassment,— 

‘*Peroy Haberton is a nice boy, though not 
so good-looking as his father.” 

‘Boy, indeed, he is four-and twenty!’ ex- 
claims Lady Rivers, witha laugh. ‘‘ He would 
not feel flattered if he heard you call him » 

” 


y- 

** §till he is boyish in his ways and in his 
appearance—so is his father for that.” 

** Colonel Haberton is forty-nine,” remarks 
her ladyship, quietly. ‘‘He has been a 
widower for five years, and he will remain 
free to the end of his days unless he marries 
an heiress.” 

She says this pointedly, closes her book, 
rises and walks to the window. 

Her stepdaughter’s questions have made 
her feel anxious. She remembers now that 
Ina has a very young girl's notion that all 

oung men who are within a dozen years of 

own age are boys, and that if she ever 

shows any preference at all it is for the 
society of men old enough to be her father. 

‘‘ She will grow out of these silly fancies,” 
Lady Rivers has observed to her husband 
again and again. But now Ina’s questions 
trouble her, the more so because the girl is 
not her own daughter. And yet all the blame 
will fall upon herself for any folly of which 
Ina may be guilty. ; 

As she thus stands looking out of window 
the door opens, and her husband and the sub- 
ject of their conversation enter together. 

Sir Denbigh Rivers is a tall, good-natured, 
florid man, enormously stout, looking as 
though he thoroughly enjoyed a good dinner, 
and paid his attentions much too assiduously 
to the wine and spirit bottle. Rumour credits 


| him with drinking heavily, betting largely, 
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and throwing money right and left whenever 
he has it to throw. 

Colonel Haberton is quite a different type 
of man. Tall, well set up, showing his mili- 
tary training in his weill-knit figure, -he, 
too, is beginning to show the a Sof 
middle life, but also the effect of: - mach 
indulgence. at the table ; anddasshe now 
caressesehis*well-guammed monsttehe Lady 
Ri eye perceives thatthe. locks a 
littie asethough, whem taking: lun- 
chéenowitliithe:sportsmen whonrhe *has not’ 
ldnugsikivedett,, the champagne corks had flown 


** Back’ again, dear!” saypsheedddgship, 
greeting her*husband with®agemil@@ She is 
very fond of him and he ot¢hegg anddth 
independent and. 

“* Yes, back again, pds ‘he: 


ey are 





“Itisr 
ship, thoughtiilyy. «“T ‘have 
to call. We. hes bnaeertes I here to 
dinner more:than* oncepand“weecaanot? very 
well receive himassa* guest withbat noticing _ 
his daughters Doyousayshe . 

‘* Haberton: seems to¢hinkire;’ ir 
Denbigh, dryly;:‘* bat} Il féeb! ‘até 
having let the housectooaemmanvithit family. 
I don’t rememberasking the question; but I 
quite understood that Earl was either a 
widower or a bachelor,”’ 

‘*T protest, Miss Rivers. I protest against 
your father’s assertion that I thought the girl 
pretty,’’ exclaims Colonel Haberton, gaily. 
‘‘ Tam a soldier, an admirer of the fair sex, 
and a petticoat has alwaye a fascination for 
me, To me thesexareali fair. Like Byron :— 


‘* T wish they had one rosy mouth 
That I might kiss them all, from north to south.” 


** Fie | Colonel, fie!’ says Lady Rivers, 
shaking her head with disapproval; ‘‘youought 
to be punished for making pretty speeches to 
silly girls who may be foolish enough to think 
you mean what you say.” 

‘**T never say what 1 do not mean,’ asserts 
the Colonel, emphatically, though he adda; in 
an undertone, ‘' I mean it at the time, and 
forget it afterwards.’’ 

‘* What is Mies Earl like?” inquires Ina 
Rivers, her eyes being intent upon her needle- 
work, 

‘*Oh! like most other girls,” replies the 
Colonel, carelessly. 

His qaick ear has detested a ring of annoy- 
ance in the tone of his questioner, and he is 
particularly anxious to soothe her. 

‘‘ Is she dark or fair ?” persists Ina Rivers, 
fixing her own fine eyes upon Colonel Haber. 
ton’s face with a look which says more clearly 
than words, ‘Answer me without farther 
evasion |” 

**Pon my honour, I- can’t tell you!’ he 
answers, with assumed frankness, “ I suppose 


he had anpsfdiaa bgett” 


much. I might not have minded twenty years, 
but thirty, no! He would be very old before I 
am middle-aged, and then——” 

She glances at her companion, and“ 
the sentence unfinished for he is looking 
in a manner which makes her cheeks tingle, 
and she lowers her eyelids as mush t@hide her 
annoyance as to evade the basing. glance 
which he is bending upon hem. ©” ~ ‘ 


‘Ina, I wish you wouli 


eae £ 
“T say, old fellow !""'¥emark 
carelessly addressing hile boonm os 
“IT wish you wouldn't ‘#iliirubbigh: too that 
girl of mine. I koowifPanly way with 
women ; but my lady dées nowtlikesit... She 
regards every man as a wolf > 
compliment.” ‘ 
- Jealous of your daugh 
pose” returas the-Colonel,' 
“Not abitobiti " is the 
sponse. ‘ She-is-very fond of Lnay 
much care of her as if she wene:her own child, 
and doesn't want the girl’s led | with 
nonsense. That is all. 
the billiard-room ?” 






Colonel Haberiton assentss bat he contracts: 
his brows, and is more abstracted than usual’ 
The Baronet’s words have:shdwn him venyy 


ee 
me with! ne | 


for a few minutes?” 
Rivers ; and her 74 
interruption, rises p » om 


{we govinto, 





clearly that Lady Rivers suspects his intenaj 


tion of paying serious cours to her s 
daughter, and that Sir Denbigh, good fri 
though heis, would positively oppose such! 


’ shall — af warily to>work !"’ hei 
reflects, moodily, ‘‘ but ition always pw 
me upon my mettle. Tithe the girl for herself, 
and the fortune her auntJeft her a few years 
ago would save meedot of bothers I wish I 
were twenty years younger, but wishing won't 
turn back the hand of time.” 

A couple of hoars later, when he again» sees 
Ina Rivers, she is standing in my lady’s sit- 
ting-room near the fireplace, and his only son, 
Percy Habertoa, is by her side, looking down 
upon her fair face, and talking in low tones 
cn & subject which evidently interests both of 
them. 

““T don't mean to be cut out by my own 
son,” he mutters under his breath. ‘' He 
will have the estate when I die, and he 
has his mother's fortune, which is more than 
enough for him, and. though he is older than 
she, he is a boy still.” 

The Colonel glances at the reflection of his 
own well set-up figure and handsome face in 
one of the many glasses which adorn the walls 
of the room, and he smiles with self-satisfac- 
tion as he remembers that few women whom 
he has seriously devoted himself to win have 
been able to resist him. 

Then his thoughts wander off to the pretty 


' girl whom he and his host met with her 


she is pretty; but I looked at her curiously, 


because her face reminded me of ‘one which I 
seem to have known years ago, and can’t re- 
member to whom it belonged,” 


i “ It's a pretty little place! 


father in the park to-day, and he wonders 
where he has seen her before, or of whom 
in the past her face so forcibly reminds him. 
Later in the evening, when he and the 
Baronet are sitting together preparatory to 
retiring to reat, Colonel Haberton asks care- 
lessly,— 
-- = is Capiain Earl? Where does he 
ive ” 
“ He lives at Cedar Cottage, jast ontside the: 
park gates,” replies Sir Denbigh, with a yawa. 
Was built by.my 


' grandmother for a coasin whom she wanted. 


dark or fair!’’ retorts Ina, incredulously. | 


‘“‘ However, I shall soon be able to jadge for 
myself!’ 

‘Thon, lady. art fairest of all the fair!” 
whispers Colonel Haberton, toying with her 
silks,and infusing a great amount of senti- 
mentality into his voice. 

Ina affects not to hear him. She isengaged 
in a small sum of mental arithmetic. 

“Eighteen from forty-nine leaves thirty- 
one years of age, when I was born. It's too. 


ear her, bat wouldn't have constantly in 
“And yet you do not know whether she is | r pieng 


this house. The consequence is that the 
place is neither a labourer’s cottage nor a 


, residence fit for a gentleman's family, though 
; it could soon be made the latter by the addi- 
| tion of afew rooms, Ba@the house. doesn't 
; let well; it’s been empty for years.. I don’t 


| knowhow Earl came tosesit. I think he was 


staying in Barmouth for bis health. However, 
it. took his fancy, suited his pocket too, I 
supposs, for he has got it. for five years ata 
pase er low rent. I thought it would 

anadvantage to have a gentleman for a 












tenant and near neighbour, buat I didn't know 
he had any female belongings.” 

» “Do what regiment did he belong?” asks 
thésOolonel, smoking lanenidly, and by his 
oe seeming to talk jusi for the sake of 


ing. 

“T forget ; though he did tell me,” is the 
answer. ‘‘He was in India ® good many years, 
and:he changed. his name; esther when he left 
the army or whbn he came into some money— 
T'm not quite sare which; bit :hetold me all 






about it. _hb-has..beemeopen.and above 
board inalilbis dealings: I’lbay that for him ; 
and now, ‘oft, I be phe didibné day 
say he little girl who was-at schoo! ; 


and Iisupppse little girls will graw into tall 
youngwemen.'”’ , 


ee they don't takelong about:it! ” 

oust Tiaberton withectiguktaanh, 

‘Bat what was Earl’s«name: befiires he 
it? Doyowremember??”’ = - 

“TI wentt be sure+Iidtermensee:, Timmpsst, 

tavers;.Wolverten; xn that 

was it... Captaina igh: Gdéenadier 


good when rubi sald ; 
‘Ah ! that po yell ive” 8 
the Colonel, tryinggto speak indi bat 
a a success... ‘I: wonderr why he 
pappose?" ? Dilin’t:gepintomny ditiggee, I 

pose?” 

OD, nek I ‘think it was sbeeauseof some 
. that: wate left to: him,” asserts the 


it’. [ fdel awfally sleepy ” 
* So dod,so ru ‘say good-night,”’ responds 


ny e 
He is anxious to get away from his com- 
nion, whose sleepiness only prevents him 
romobserving how greatly he is distarbed by 
what he has jast heard. 

In the privacy of his own room, however, 
he can throw off his compaay manners, and 
his company expression, and he exclaims, 
moodily,— 

‘* Walsingham! that was his name, was ii! 
I understand now of whom the girl reminds 
me. I wonder where she is, and if she is still 
alive. Ihope not. It would be very awkward 


.if she were to come here.and blab. Sne kept 


my name well out of everything in the past, 
and I rather expected. when I became free that 
she would come to me with the ridiculous 
idea that I was going to marry her, but she 
didn't; therefore I think she: is dead. Bat 
it’s a confounded nuisance that fellow living 
here, and so near my own place too!” 

The name of Walsingham has roused many 
memories in Colonel Haberton’s breast which 
he would gladly have buried for ever. The 
shadow of coming, events is already falling 
upon him, and he is. restless and ill at ease, 
tormented with a guilty conscience; nervous, 
like one who knows: not the quarter from 
whence the attack is to be made, : 

“If any old scandal.ccops up, Lady Rivers 
will at once assert that I am no fit companion 
for herself or her stepdaughter,'’ he reflects, 
bitterly. ‘ She is awfally straight-laced, and 
she is a little bit afraid that Ina prefers me to 
any other man of her circle, Yes, at any cost, 
I must keep everything quiet until after I am 
married ; and that ought to be easy, for Earl 
—as he calls himself—does not suspect me, 
and the girl could not possibly remember after 
thie lapse of time. No, I’m safe, quite safe, if 
I don’t betray myself !”’ 

Thas he assures himself; and yet the woman 
whom he once regarded with passiouate ado- 
ration and now thinks of with positive terror 
is listle more than three miles distant, and 
another sun will not set without her making 
an effort to meet him ! 


CHAPTER II. 


‘“¥OUND DE&D IN THE PARK.”’ 


A “LOW: ROOFED, rambling building is Cedar 
Cottage, standing by the side of the park, and 
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having about a conple of aores of land atsached | 
| daughter remarks carelessly, — 


to it. 


The word ‘' cottage "’ does not literally dea. | 


cribe the building. It is a gentleman's resi- 
dence, is approached by a short carriage drive ; 


the grounds are planted with fine cedars, and | 


though the house is small, containing only | ’ ; 
' upon me, and take care of me if Iam ill!” 


some nine or ten rooms, and the roof ia 
thatched, there is a quaint dignity about the 


abode that is rather increased than dissipated | 


when you enter it. 

* & Papa, do you know Colonel Haberton ?”’ 
asks the lovely girl, who is seated in the draw- 
ing-room of the cottage this evening. 

“ Very slightly, my dear,” is the reply. ‘'I 
may have met him once or t wioe before to-day. 
Why do you ask?” 

«Because I seem to have known. him long 





this thought comes across his micd is 

‘“‘We must have a woman servant, papa. 
It was all very well for Smith to wait upon 
you when you wera slone, bat there will be 
more work now; besides, [ mnat have a 


woman to whom I can spesk, who can wait 


* You don’t mean to be ill, do yon?”’ asks 
her father, sharply. 

‘No, I hops I shall not be so; but I 
cannot Jive here alone withont a woman, 


| and Smith is all very well as an officer's 


servant, but he is totally unfit to wait upon 
ladies.” 
Captain Earl groans audibly; then he 


; mutters, in a tone of discontent,— 


ago,’ is the thoughtfal answer. ‘‘ He forcibly , 
reminds me of the time when I was a little © 
girl, and used to be in Brighton with my — 


mother.” 

‘*Hash! We agreed that she was never to 
be mentioned between us!” exclaims the 
father, harshly. 


‘It was to escape the dis- | 


grace she brought upon me that I changed my | 


name, when my maiden aunt left me a small 


legacy; with that change I put the past be- | 
hin 


d me. 
wise, you will help me to do so." * 


‘‘But am I never to speak of my own life | 
| makes her feel that her emancipation from 


during the time you were in Indi, papa?” 
askg the girl, in dismay. ‘I shall feel so 
strange and so awkward if anybody asks me 
about my childhood ! ” ¢ 

‘“‘ You may epeak of the past in so far as it 
concerns yoursell,’’ returns her futher, coldly ; 
‘bat you will remember that your mother is 
dead—dead to you and to me, at any rate. She 
died to me ten years ago; and now let the 
subject be as 2 closed book between us!” 

Margaret Earl bende her head in silent 


I wish to forget it, and, if you are | 


“T can’t afford to keep two servants, and 
I won't do without Smith!” 

To which Margaret makes no reply, but 
her lip quivers. 

Her father is little more than a stranger 
to her; he has lived in India fitteen out of 
the seventeen years of her life. She has 
seen him but rarely, and his letters to her 
have been cold and unfrequent; but, for all 
that, she has thought of her father, dreamed 
of him, made him a hero in her own imagina- 
tion; but his cold, grave manner on meeting 


| her yesterday had chilled her at the outset, 


and his present disregard for her comfort 


' school has been anything but an “unmixed 


' oppressive, 


submission to her. father's will, but an ex: | 


pression. of sadness comes over her lovely 


face, aud she tries to give all ber attention | 


to the piece of cloth she is embroidering. 

Presently her father remarks meditatively, — 

‘Perhaps Lady Rivers will call upon you 
and invite you to the Castle; perbaps she 
won't, They are queer people, and I only 
get on well with them by keeping to myself a 
great deal. I took this cottage because the 
place is pretty and the rent is low; but it 
isn’t pleasant to live so close to the gates of 
@ rich man; and that reminds me, to warn 
you never to go into. the park for a waik 
alone! Never, you understand ?"’ 

“ Yes, papa,” is the answer; ‘bat I sup. 
pose I may drive about alone, when you get 
the pony carriage you have promised me?” 

“TI will see about that,’ ig the evasive 
reply ; ‘‘ but remember you never enter the 

ark gates without me, except by special 
invitation from one of the family.” 

‘‘ Yes papa, I understand, and I want you 
to take,me.down to the sea to-morrow. I 
don’t care for all the parks in England, so 
long as I can wander about on the sea-shore ! 

Her futher contracts his brows, His only 
daughter only came to him yesterday from 
boarding school, but he already begins to 
realize that, it will never do for her to run 
about the country alone, and that he cannot 
always be with her. 

He had brought her home from schoo! 

because the cost of keeping her there was 
heavy, and he thought she would help to 
make his solitary home more cheerful; buat 
the admiring glances which Colonel Haber. 
ton bestowed upon her this afternoon have 
warned him thata girl with such a face as 
his daughter possesses, is a grave responsi- 
bility. to. a:.parent,. and he now begins to 
regret that he had not allowed her to remain 
under the strict control of her governess a 
year or two longer. 
_ It.is too late or this, however, and, even if 
it were practicable, he would only be shirking 
a daty, which, sooner or later, would have to 
be undertaken. 

“ And I cannot have another woman in 
the house,” he resolves gloomily ; but even as 





bleasing. 

She does not revert to the subject of a 
female servant again, bat determines that she 
will waif opon herself, and try to become 
aceustomei to her father’s uncomfortable 
ménage. 

The silence’ between the two has become 
when Oaptain Earl remarks 
satirically,— 

‘** | snppose chess was not included in your 
many accomplishments ? ” 

‘Oh, yes! I can play chess!” replies 
Maggie, sweetly. ‘ Miss Wyatt taught moa 


' long while ago, in the holidays,;and she and I 





used to play very frequently. . She said. I had 
quite a talent for the game! ’’ 

‘* Then you had better exercise your talent 
in checkmating me,” returns her father 
with quiet humoar. 


He is disposed to think lightly of her | 


capabilities, and is therefore not a little 
astonished when, after fighting over one game 
for more than an honr, his fair antagonist 
takes him at his word, and does .checkmake 
him. 

“Miss Wyatt seems to have had an apt 
popil!’’ he remarks, approviagly, ‘‘and I am 
glad you play so well. It will make the long 
evenings pass so much more pleasantly for 
both of us.” 

Soon after this Maggie retires for the night, 
but when she has shut the door of her own 
room and is quite alone she sighs heavily. 

The prospect. before her chills her heari, 
and brings tears into her eyes. 

She had known ali along that her father 
Was not a rich man, but that he should be so 
poor as to be unable to keep one fema'e 
servact was what she did not anticipate; also, 
he seems to have no friends to whom he can 
be certain of introducing her, and though the 
house and. the garden are pretty, she knows 
that she will soon feel like a caged-bird if she 
is not allowed to wander at will beyond them. 

This home.coming is very unlike anything 
Maggie bad pictared; her father, though he 
tries to be kind, can never quite forget her 
mother's faithlessness, and he seems to aatici- 
pate that Maggie has inherited, not only his 
wife's beauty, but also her heartless selfish. 
ness. 

Hitherto, however, Maggie. has shown any- 
thing but-a selfish disposition, and she tries 
in every way to adapt herself to her father's 
habits. 

She is out soon: after breakfast the next 
morning feeding the poultry, of which they 
keep a good. many; and while she is engaged 


pass the gate which leads to the house, and 
glancing through it, perceive her, with her 
dainty apron filled with grain with which she 
is feeding the hungry fowls, who cluster round 
her and make so much noise that she hears 
nothing else. 

One of the two passes on—the other, with 
a word to his companion, pauses, looks long 
and eagerly at the lovely face and graceful 
form of the unconscious girl; then, becoming 
suddenly aware that she will think him rude 
if she perceives him, he hastens on to where 
Percy Haberton is waiting for him. 

‘* Did you ever see such a lovely creature?” 
asks Thurston Rivers, eagerly. ‘' She has the 
beauty of a milkmaid, and the grace and re- 
finement of a gentlewoman. Who can she be? 
1 did not know there were any ladies in that 
house! ” ' 

“I oan't enlighten you,” replies Percy, 
calmly; ‘‘she is pretty enough, but in my 
opinion she is not to be compared to your 
sister.’’ 

Whereupon Thurston Rivers looks fall in his 
companion’s face and laughs mirthfally as he 
retorts,—— 

*“ Bosh, man! 
to thas girl.” 

‘*T doa’t see the necessity for your sister to 
j hold a candle to anyone,”’ retorts Percy, with 

dignity. ‘‘To me she is perfect; and I do 
not admire the pink and white beauty of a 
milkmaid,” 

“All right, old man, we won't quarrel 
‘on the subject,’ remarks Thurston, good- 
‘humonredly. ‘I'm rather glad that you 
‘don't admire her, but there are plenty who 
' will.” 
| He walks on meditatively for some time, 
‘and his companion -rallies him on his ab- 
‘ straction, sven going so far as to say,— 
| «“T]'d try to forget that girl if I were you, 

Rivers. It will be as bad as disturbing « 
' swarm of bees if you pay her any attention. 
‘Your family will be in arms at the first hint 
‘of such a thing; and Captain Earl, to whom, 
no doubt, she is related, is not a man with 
whom it will be safe to trifle.” 

Bat Thurston Rivers only laughs mockingly 
as he exclaiars,— 
| “Oh wise young judge, how do I honour 
thee!” 

“You may quote Shakespeare 
please,” returns Perey, with unrufiled 
countenance, ‘‘ bat I mean what Isay. You 
will do yourself no good, and the girl a great 
/amount of barm, if you yo dangling about 
| after her.” 
| A Daniel come to judgment!” is the 
“mocking retort; ‘‘but seriously, Haberton, I 

mean to know more of the girl. Possibly 

when she begins to speak I may be dia- 
| enchanted, and a fig for my family; my 
| father did as he liked, and [ shall do as I 

like.” 
| Young Haberton shrugs his shoulders as he 

saya, in a tone of vexation,— 


Ina couldn’t hold a candle 








} 
! 
| 


j 


if yoa 


| ‘*Yes, I suppose you will go your own way, 


bat don't drag me into any of your scrapes ; 
‘for a reason you can guess. I want to stand 


| well with the home authorities.”’ 


‘© You will fare much better without their 
recommendation,” responds Thurston, with a 
smile. ‘Ina isn't, like other girls; she'll 
never marry a young man unlesss he dis- 
tingnishes himself in some way or other. 
I’ve heard her say so.” 

Percy Haberton becomes thoughtfal, but 
makes no reply to this, and the silence is at 
length broken by Tharston Rivers, who ex- 
claims suddenly,— 

‘By the way, I want to ask Captain Earl 
a question. Will you come to the cottage 
with me?” 

‘No, I won't go, and if you are wise you 
will not.doso. If you are known to bea visitor 
you may be quite sure that your sister and 
stepmother will not call there. Take my 
advice, wait a day or. two; don’t bain such a 
hurry.” 

This advice might not have been acted 





in this pleasing occupation two young men 


upon if they had not at this moment come 
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across their respective fathers, who had been | ever she may be, would scarcely feel flattered 


taking a walk in the park, and who, seeing 
them upon the road, hailed them. 

“Not shooting this morning?” asks Sir 
Denbigh, carelessly. 

‘*No,” replies his son, ‘‘we had enough 
of that yesterday. We started to walk to 
Stacey’s, to look at some pups he has to sell.” 

“All right,” responds the Baronet good- 
humonredly. “But your mother and sister 
are going to a concert in Barmouth to-night, 
and you two might as well go with them.” 

Thurston makes a grimace, but Percy says 
promptly,— 

‘I shall be delighted to go!” 

A remark which in its ea makes 
Colonel Haberton stare at his son with dis- 
pleasure. 

Rivalry is unpleasant at all times, but for a 
father to find his son eager to out-distance 
him with the fair lady is, above all things, try- 
ing to the temper. 

And the worst of it is, that Percy is no 
longer a boy to be ordered hither and thither, 
but a man possessed of a good fortune, quite 
as resolute to succeed in anything he under- 
takes as hib father, and, very important still 
in the present matter, quite as good-looking. 

‘*Then I suppose I must go too,” assents 
Thurston; “ bat we shall be back to lunch.” 

And with a salute the young men leave 
their elders, and go their way, Thurston's 
intention of calling upon Captain Earl being 
for the time frustrated. 

The road upon which the young: men are 
walking is all up-hill until they come to 
Maldon—the property of Lord Maldon— 
extending over seven miles of the highest 
ground in this part of the country. 

Very soon after they have reached level 
ground the two young men perceive a woman 
seated on a block of stone by the road side.. 

She is a singular-looking person, still com- 
paratively young, still retaining traces of 
great beauty, though the face has a look of 
hungry dissipation upon it, and there isa 
generally worn-out appearance upon herself 
and all belonging to her. 

Her costume, like her face, has once been 
handsome; her long seal-skin paletot has 
become worn toa light brown, and big patches 
of far have been worn or torn off from the 
skin ; her silk gown is ragged and greasy, and 
her bonnet, though originally stylish, has the 
tumbled and dilapidated appearance of having 
been slept in. 

Perceiving the young gentlemen approach- 
ing she rises, bows with much ceremony, and 
asks, in a high shrill voice, if they can tell 
her where Captain Walsingham lives ? 

‘‘Walsingham,” repeats young Rivers, 
thought fally. 

**No, I don’t know anyone of that name; 
do you, Haberton?"’ 

‘* Haberton!” echoes the woman, quickly. 
“Are you any relative of Colonel Haberton, 
of the—Dragoon Guards?” 

“Only his son,” replies Percy, with a sen- 
sation of annoyance. 

The woman’s appearance is not suggestive 
of a reduced gentlewoman. It is disreputable, 
distinctly disreputable, and he feels vexed at 
having to stand and talk with her. 

‘*His son!” she repeats, looking at Percy 
steadily. ‘Oh! then will you tell me where 
to find him. He knew my husband, or, 
rather, he knew of him,” 

She adds this, seeing the suspicion with 
which the young men regard her, and 
Thurston Rivers says, coldly,— 

“Colonel Haberton is at present the guest 
of my father, Sir Denbigh Rivers. You will 
find him at the Castle at the foot of the hill.” 

And they were passing on, when the strange 
woman called to them,— 

“Thank you. But can’t you tell me about 
Captain Walsingham? He’s got a daughter, 
like me—very like me?” 

But she is answered by a brief ‘ No,” 
though Thurston Rivers remarks to Percy, 
with a satirical laugh,— 

‘Captain Walsingham’s daughter, who- 








to be considered very like her !” 

“And yet she must have been a beantifal 
woman not so very long ago,’’ replies Percy, 
gravely. But by tacit consent the subject is 
not pursued any farther, though both of them 
feel certain that Colonel Haberton will be any- 
thing but pleased to see her, 

The young men meet Lord Haldon on the 
way to look at the puppies, and with little per- 
suasion they accept his lordship’s invitation to 
luncheon ; and it is past four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the shadows of night are 
gathering in, when, on their way home, they 
reach the gate at which, in the morning, they 
met their respective fathers. 

‘Shall we pass through the park?” Percy 
asks, as he pauses at this gate preparatory to 
passing through it. . 

‘*No, we won’t turn into the park yet,” is 
the answer. ‘' We'll walk past Cedar Cottage, 
and go through the lodge gates a little lower 
down ; it’s quite as near.” 

So they walk on blithely, with a good, 
swinging stride until they reach the gate 
leading to Captain Earl’s cottage, but there 
is no sign of the fair girl whom they had seen 
in the morning; and, after lingering a few 
minutes, they pass through the lodge gutes, 
with a word to the lodgekee er’s wife, and 
make their way direct to the Castle. 

A couple of hours later, when the family, 
with the guests who are staying in the house, 
are taking a comparatively early dinner to 
enable them to go to the concert in Barmouth, 
@ servant enters the room, approaches his 
master, and says something in a low tone; 
whereupon the Baronet, who is a trifle deaf, 
requests the man to speak louder. 

‘“‘A woman has been found in the park 
dead, sir!” said the man, with clear dis- 
tinctness; ‘‘ and it looks as if there'd been foul 
play somewhere !" 

“A woman dead in my park!” repeated 
Sir Denbigh Rivers, in amazement. ‘ What 
the devil do you mean, sir?” 

The man retreats a step or two, not know- 
ing how to answer this question ; but everyone 
at the table is looking at him, and Thurston 
Rivers asks impatiently,— 

“ What is she like, Blake ? and how is she’ 
dressed ?” 

‘*I don’t know what she is like, sir. She’s 
dead; but she’s got on a sealskin coat—real 
ekin—I put my hand on it.” 

‘It may be the woman who spoke to us this 
morning !” says Thurston, addressing Percy. 
Then, turning to Colonel Haberton, who bad 
seemed to pay less heed to the servant's 
statement than anyone else present, he 

8,— 

“ A very queer-looking woman met us this 
morning on the road to Maldon. She wanted 
to find you, and I directed her to come here, 
Have you seen her, Colonel ?” 

‘*No; nobody has been here to inquire after 
me to my knowledge,” is the calm reply. 
“You have not seen anyone asking for me, 
have you, Byrne?” 

This to the butler, who answers, after a 
momentary hesitation,— 

“No, sir; only the boy that brought a note 
for you this afternoon.” 

‘* Oh, that was quite another matter,” replies 
Colonel Haberton, carelessly. Then he turns 
to make a remark to Ina Rivers; but his son, 
watching him curiously, notices that there is 
a false ring in his voice, such as he has before 
observed when his father has been labouring 
under great self-repression ; and he observes, 
too, that his ———_ and his indifference 
to what is, very probably, a tragedy, is too com- 

lete to be quite natural. 

Yet what cau his father know about that 
palpably disreputable woman? What can he 
know about the manner of her death ? 

He asks himself these questions, but cannot 
answer them; and he sits silent and - 
occupied, eating little and drinking Ros. 
while Sir Denbigh Rivers orders one of his 
servants to ride off at once for the police. 


CHAPTER III. 
CAPTAIN EARL AND HIS DAUGHTER, 


‘“« Ir was the merest chance in the world that 
Percy Haberton and I did not walk down this 
very path between four and five o'clock yester- 
day afternoon,” remarks Tharston Rivers, 
addressing his father, with whom he is stand- 
ing close to the spot where the body of the 
murdered woman had been found. 


“Then which way did your return ?” asks 


the Baronet, ly. 
““Down the road, and through the lodge 
opposite Cedar Cottage,” is the answer. 
‘“‘Humph! It’s very unpleasant for any- 
thing of this kind to happen in my park,’* 
returns Sir Denbigh Rivers, with a keen 
sense of injury. ‘‘In this path, too, of all 


He looks about him with an aggrieved air as 
he 8s, and an impartial observer might 
think there was much ground for his irrita- 
tion. 

The path upon which this tragedy had taken 
place is called the ‘Lover's Walk,” and in 
summer it is wonderfully beautifal ; even now 
there is a weird charm about it. 

The leafless trees are gaunt and moss-grown, 
but the trarfks and branches are covered with 
creeping ivy of a light green, and though it is 
December there are numberless laurels, grown 
to the height of trees ; and these, with the high 
ferns which still flourish, offer a bright con- 
trast to the déad-looking trees, which stand 
skeleton-like between and among them. 

You might call this place a wilderness, but- 
it is a very lovely wilderness ; and though there 
is a cold, keen wind blowing it is not felt here, 
so completely is the ‘‘ Lover's Walk " sheltered 
alike from the north and the east. 

There are several garden-seats on one side of 
this path; and, facing them, though hidden 
from view by the dense mass of vegetation, 
the ground slopes steeply to a little rivulet, 
and the sound of eee hy can be dis- 
tinctly heard, though this point the 
© le is lost to view. 

This morning the ground is thickly covered 
with fallen leaves, the smell of decaying vege- 
tation fills the air, and Thurston Rivers is 
conscious of an Tae adanenrees of a. 

ression, a8 one Oo! gam Ts points ou 
She where, on the previous night, his dog 
had found the body of the murd woman. 

‘* Whoever did it, sir, meant to push her 
over the bank into the dell below," asserts the 
man; ‘but them trees stood in the way, and 
*praps he was distarbed in his work, for the 
body was clean off the path, and I’d not have 
noticed it but fer Timhere. He made up sach 
a whine that I was bound to look.” 

“Tt was dark, you say?” asks his master, 
slowly. 2 

“ Yes, sir, quite dark; but the moon was 
rising, and when the dog made a fuss I strack 
a light.” 

“And you say the body was cold?” 

“ Yes, sir; quite cold,” is the answer. 

*' I walked along this path twice yesterday,’’ 
remarks Sir Denbigh, ep pony OF “* Colonel 
Haberton was with me, and we a couple 
of dogs at our heels. and there was nothing of 
the kind here then.” 

“No, sir!” a ee. P : 

Then, perceiving bis presence is no longer 
desired, ES toushes his hat, and walks away, 
while the Baronet and his son pace up and 
down the leaf-strewn walk. 

“You are sure that the woman you and 
Percy Haberton met on the road, and 
she whose body was found here evening, 
were the same ?”’ asks Sir Denbigh, at length. 

“ As sure as I = of my own pore 
is the answer. ‘ Percy recogn ‘3 

“And you say she inquired for Colones 
Haberton, and started for the Castle to meet 
him?” be 

che eget a nee 
Captain i w a A 
neni, very like herself; but I didn’t know 
anybody of thatname. I addressed Haberton, 
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and asked if he knew it; and she caught at 
Haberton's name, asked for the Colonel, 
mentioned hia regiment, and said something 
about having knowing him, but I paid too 
little heed to her words to be able to repeat 
them.”’ 

“ Walsingham!” repeats the Baronet, with 
contracted brows. “She means Earl, of 
course. His name was Walsingham, and he 
has a daughter. Who could the woman have 
been ?”’ : ; 

«+ Was Captain Earl's name originally Wal- 
gingham?” 

‘Yes. He changed it. Men do change 
their names sometimes. I think we will walk 
round to. Cedar Cottage, and tell him this 
woman was inquiring for him. What do you 
ea ? ” 

“We might as well,” assents Thurston ; 
‘it’s possible he knew her, but she could not 
have known much about him, when she didn’t 
know that he had changed his name.” 

‘‘No; and he would never have made an 
appointment to meet her in my park, even 
had there been time for him to do so,” con- 
tiaues Sir Denbigh, uttering his thoughts 
alond. ‘Earl never entera the park except 
on the day when it is open to strangers, unless 
he does so by special invitation.” 

** I don’t suppose he knows anything about 
the poor creature,” asserts Thurston. ‘* People 
may inquire for you of whom you know 
nothing, and I did not direct her to Cedar 
Cottage, you remember, sir, for I have only 
just learnt from you that Captain Earl's 
name wasonce Walsingham.” 

** Well, we will go and call upon him,” re- 
marks the Baronet, thoughtfully. ‘' But 
don’t you open the subject leave it to me.” 

“Very well, sir,” is the response, and 
father and son retrace their steps a little way, 
then make for the lodge that is nearly opposite 
the gate of Cedar Cottage. 

Thurston Rivers says nothing about Cap- 
tain Earl's pretty daughter, but he is eagerly 
looking forward to seeing her more closely, 
and when they enter the gates of Cedar Cot- 
tage he is thinking very much more of the 
living girl than of the dead woman. 

The door is opened to them by Smith, the 
Captain’s servant and man of.all-work, who 
salutes the lord of the manor and his son 
in military fashion, then ushers them into 
the little drawing-room, where Margaret is 
sitting, intently studying English history. 

“Bir Denbigh Rivers and Mr. Thurston 
—, are the names which startle the fair 

irl. 
Then, with the remark that he will tell the 
Captain, Smith disappears, and Margaret 
rises to receive her visitors. 

Happily there is very little of the shy 
‘school-girl about her manner, and Thurston 
is charmed with the grace and ease with which 
she entertains them until her father comes 
‘into the room. 

_ Even Sir Denbigh, disturbed though he ia 
in mind, cannot fail to notice that his tenant’s 
‘daughter is an exquisitely pretty girl. 

' She is slightly above the medium height, 
‘with a beautifally rounded waist; shoulders 
and —_ like gery Hebe; a white neck 
resembling a pillar of ivory, and supportin 
a head covered with ap chestnut har, an 
‘possessing a face with proud, though beauti- 
‘fally moulded features; a vichly- tated, fair 
complexion; dark, delicately-pencilled eye- 
‘brows, and large brown eyes, fringed with 
heavy black eyelashes, covered when closed 
— ee lids; eyes that can 

ove or burn wit i 

to the mood of their art tt 

The owner of all these charma is attired ia 
@ simple but well-fitting navy-blue dress of 
serge, with plain linen cuffs and collar, the 
latter fastened with a coral brooch, quaint 
and old-fashioned, but looking thoroughly in 
place at the throat of the fair wearer. 

If Thurston Rivers had not seen her yester- 
day he would have been embarrassed at find- 
ing himeelf in the presence of so much 
beauty and grace, bat he knew whom he was 





coming to meet, and he tries to improve the 
acquaintance thus begun. 

This is not easy at first, for Sir Denbigh 
does all the talking. But presently Captain 
Earl joins them, and after conversing together 
for a little while the Baronet remarks in an 
undertone that he wants to have a few words 
with the Captain, and the latter leads him 
into the dining-room, where a fire is likewise 
barning. 

For a second or two there is an awkward 
silence between the young people thus left to- 
gether. Maggie knows that, as kostess, she 
—_- to talk, but it is exceedingly difficult to 
talk well to a young man who fixes his eyes 
upon you with so much unepoken admiration 
in his gaze as to almost disconoert you. 

Maggie feels this, toys with some fancy work 
that lies on a table near her, and makes one 
or two ineffectual efforts at conversation ; then 
she relapses into silence, and Thurston, rousing 
himself lest she may think him intentionally 
rude, begins to ask her how long she has been 
here and how she likes the place. 

She answers him frankly, and again there is 
silence, broken by his remark,— 

‘‘ I must ask my sister to come and see you, 
Miss Earl; and I hope you will come and see 
us. You will find it awfully slow living in 
this place if you don’t make some friends.” 

‘* Yes, [am afraid I shall find it awfally 
slow in any case,” she replies, with a ruefal 
smile. “I can’t always be feeding the 
poultry, and Smith won't let me do anything 
in the house besides dast this room; and I 
am tired of my needlework already, and we 
haven’t a piano, though papa says he will get 
me one, 80 I have made up my mind to study 
as though I were still at school, and I am 
reading Macaulay’s “ History of England.” 
It’s almost as good as a novel, isn’t it? ”’ 

“Yes, it’s moog + pleasant reading,” re- 
sponds the young fellow, warmly. ‘I’m told 
it’s jast about as reliable as a novel, no more 
80; pity, isn’t it? For my part, I don’t gee 
why fact should-not be made as fascinating 
as fiction. Iam sure there are more wonder- 
fal things happening every day than any 
novelist would venture to depict for fear of 
being regarded as extravagant and im- 
probable.” 

**Perhaps so,” responds Maggie, with a 
smile; ‘‘ but I shall be so sorry if Macaulay's 
history isn’t reliable. It is so delightful to read, 
even though some of the scenes he describes 
are so terrible!" 

So they talk on, he with admiration in his 
eyes, and in a softened tone of voice, like the 
cooing of the dove for his mate; and she, with 
soft, luminous eyes, which try to be fearless.and 
proof against his influence, but that will droop 
sometimes, unconscious that her white eye- 
lids are almost as great an attraction to him 
as her timid, soft, brown eyes. ‘ 

Finding it difficult to pursue a conversation 
with a companion who gazes at her so 
earnestly, and whose grey eyes make her heart 
flatter in a manner which is strange and not 
altogether pleasant, Maggie turns her atten- 
tion more closely to her needlework, which 
affords her am excuse for not meeting Thars- 
ton's glance when he addresses her. 

No girl could be more innocent of coquetry 
than sweet Margaret Earl. 

Thurston Rivers is the first man who 
has ever gazed into her eyes with so much 
admiring love in hisown; but Dame Nature 
looks well after her children, and implants in 
the heart of every maiden certain instincts of 
self-defence, which seldom, if ever, fail her. 

So Maggie now sits with her first unde- 
clared lover, doing her little best to shield her 
heart from him, while she is attracting him 
with as much certainty as a steady magnet 
draws to itself a needle. 

It is @ pretty domestic scene which the 
room presents, 

A huge log of wood is burning on the wide, 
old-fashioned grate; the pretty, simple, furni- 
ture is modern, tasteful, and even elegant; 
and Maggie, with her bright young beaaty. 
Thurston, large of limb, with light, curling 





hair, grey eyes, and strong, handsome features, 
all help to make up a picture which gives Sir 
Denbigh Rivera a distinct sensation of alarm, 
even though his mind is deeply engrossed with 
another matter. 

Captain Earl follows the Baronet back into 
theroom. His features are pale, and there isa 
stern light in his eyes, and a rigid contraction 
about the corners of the mouth, which his 
daughter observes at once, and decides in her 
own mind that Sir Denbigh has said or done 
something to greatly annoy her father. 

This conviction makes her look at the 
Baronet with a glance that is unconsciously 
appealing, and he, desirous of keeping from 
her the real object of his visit, says kindly,— 

“You must find it very dull here without 
any companions of your own, Miss Earl?” 

“ She has not had time to find it dull,” here 
interposes her father, promptly. ‘I took her 
to Exeter yesterday. We ran up by the 
twelve o’clock train, saw an afternoon per- 
formance at the theatre, and got home hungry 
and tired about nine o’clock in the evening. 
She had no time to be dull yesterday.” 

‘No. I enjoyed the theatre very much,” 
says Maggie, with a blush; ‘“‘ but I fear I shall 
be very dull. Everything is so quiet here, and 
I have s0 little to do.” 

‘*Oh, you will soon find plenty of occupa- 
tion,” responds Sir Denbigh, with a smile. 
‘‘T am told that there is nothing like work to 
keep off the blues; but then, I never have 
them. Good-morning, Miss Earl.” 

He shakes hands with a certain grave 
courtesy; and Thurston, following his father’s 
example, takes her soft, plump hand in his 
own, and holds it so firmly, that she with- 
draws it with a blush; and, to hide her con- 
fasion, turns to her father, who has taken up 
his hat, and asks,— 

‘* Are you going out, papa? Luncheon will 
be on the table in a few minutes,” 

*“Yos, I am going out,” is the answer. 
‘*Don’t wait for me, I will have something 
when I return; and oblige me, my dear, by 
not going out until I come back.” 

‘* Very well, papa,” is the answer. 

Then the three gentlemen walk off together. 
Thurston, who lingers behind the others, turn- 
ing more than once to glance back and raise 
his hat to the fair girl who stands watching 
them from the window. 

“‘T don’t want Maggie to hear about this 
unknown woman baing murdered in your 
park,” remarks Captain Earl to the Baronet. 
‘I don’é let her read the newspapers or get 
hold of horrible stories ; it is apt to make girls 
nervous and morbid.” 

‘* Quite right,” responds Sir Denbigh. ‘I 
should have kept it from my own daughter 
had it been possible; but the news was 
brought in to us while we were at dinner.” 

‘Where are we going?” asks Thurston 
Rivers, when they reach the main road. 

“Captain Earl is going to look at the 

woman's body, and see if he can recognise 
it.” 
“Tam sure not to recognise it,” here inter- 
poses the Captain, coldly ; ‘‘because I am 
unacquainted with any woman who could be 
at all like the person described.”’ 

“Then: why go?” asks the young man, 
anxious to propitiate Maggie’s father, and 
perceiving his unwillingness. 

‘* Your father thinks I had better look at the 
body,”’ is the answer; ‘and, although it is 
an unpleasant thing to do, there is no other 
reason that I should not do so.” 

“ Yes; I do think you had better look at it!" 
persists the Baronet, doggedly. ‘‘If you don’é 
recognise her there will be no need to mention 
that she asked where a Captain Walsingham 
lived, and that you once bore that name. If 
you do recogniss her you may be able to throw 
a light upon the mystery, and give a clue by 
which the murderer can be traced, for there is 
no doubt that she was murdered.”’ 

*‘ How did she come by her death?” asks 
the Captain, walking on by the last speaker, 
as though the question of his going to look at 
the body were settled. 
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‘““Bhe was strangled!” replies Sir Digby, 
gravely. ‘‘Strangled by a couple of broad 
etrips of calico knotted together as though 
some garment had been torn up for the pur- 
pose. Thatis what I have heard ted. 
I haven't examined the stuff my-elf.” 

For alittle while they walk on in silence. 
Captain Earl's face is pale and resolute, bat 
that it is at most times; and nothing in his 
voice and mavner gave the least indication to 
* his companions of the dread that is in his 
heart, or of the question as to what he shall 
aay if his fears are confirmed. 

The walk from Boscombe to Barmouth is 
very pretty, though it is more than doubtful 
if the three gentlemen take much notice of 
their surroundings thia morning. 

The brilliantly. green fields are familiar ob- 
jects. So is the clear running water which 
forms a cascade at one part of the road ; while 
another branch of the river, after passing close 
to the old church, and driving the wheels of a 
couple of flonr mills, joins its parent stream 
before it runs into the sea, 

The old charch looks quaint and imposing 
as it towers over the numberless tombs and 
monuments in the churchyard, where whole 
generations lie sleeping; and bir Denbigh 
Rivers glances—as he always does when he 
passes here—at the Newy, where, railed in by 
plished granite columns, but to the sky, 
repose the members of his own family, his first 
wife among the number. 

Captain Earl follows the Baronet’s glance, 
reads the expression of softened sorrow that 
is in his eyes, and his own lips curl bitterly as 
he mentally groans,— 

“Death is bot a natural affliction. 
dishonour that cute into a man's soul.” 


It is 


—_———_—— 


CHAPTER lV. 
COLONEL HABERTON DEPARTS. 


Ir was a ghastly sight upon which Captain 
Earl looked, as the policeman in charge of the 
murdered woman's corpse uncovered the face, 
and exposed it to view. 

Swollen and diecoloured, past recognition by 
the manner of her death, Margaret's father 
might very well be excused for saying that the 
woman was a stranger to him, and yet. deep 
down in his heart he felt that he ought to be 
able to identify her, even though it would be 
shame and humiliation to do so. 

He looks at the distorted countenance long 
and earnestly, then turns away with an ex- 
pression of repulsion, as he says,— 

**No; I can’t say that I ever saw her alive | 
poe nothing found on the body to identify 
it ” 

‘‘No, sir!’’ is the answer. ‘‘ There were a 
few shillings in her pocket, and some old 
letters in the bosom of her gown signed 
‘Eric,’ but there was no address on them, and 
no date,” 

‘Very mysterious! The body was not 
robbed, was it?’ asks the Captain, quietly. 

‘No, sir! She was just strangled by a piece 
of calico newly-torn, and made into a slip 
knot; and the more she pulled the tighter it 


would get. A man might have torn up his 
— to get the strips, It looks uncommon 
eit!” 


“ That might afford, you a clue to the mur- 
derer if you coutd overhanl every man's stock 
of linen!’’ remarks Captain Earl, grimly ; 
‘* otherwise I don't see how your theory helps, 
Hag anybody else been to see the body ? ” 

‘“No, sir; but I hear as how she inquired 
for Colonel Haberton, and no doubt before 
— day is out he'll come and see if he knew 

er ” 


At this moment somebody knocks at the 
door, and while the policeman opens it 
Captain Earl mutters something which seems 
like an afterthought, returns to the side of 
the corpse, lifts the handkerchief from the 
face, and moves a lock of hair which has fallen 
over the left ear. 








One glance, then he covers the dead face 
instantly. 

The mark he sought is there. Now-he 
kaows, past all doubt, who that woman was; 
bat the tortures of the rack would not drag 
the secret from him, and his face is calm and 
stern as ever, as he says carelessly,— 

‘A sudden idea came into my mind, and I 
thought I would look again, that was all.” 

“And you don't know her, eir?” asks the 
man, carelessly. 

“No,” is the answer, uttered calmly and 
deliberately ; and yet Arthur Earl isa par- 
ticularly truthfal man, and the matter must 
be an important one, indeed, which could 
induce him’ to tell a deliberate falsehood. 
wr, “9 er —_ shame the ok. is 

e ven by Shakespeare, and there 
can be but little doubt that when a man 
states, as a fact, what he knows to be false, 
he does it either out of fear or malice. 

Now Captain Earl entertained no feeling of 
malice towards any human being, therefore 
he must have been actuated by fear —by 
deadly fear—lest if he spoke the trath some 
great misfortune should come upon himself or 
his daughter. 

He has forgotten all about Sir Denbigh 
Rivers and his son until he finds them outside, 
waiting for him, and when the Baronet asks 
quiet] y,— 

‘Did you know ber?” 

He replies steadily, — 

‘‘No, she is strange to me; bat you said 
something just now about keepivng my former 
name in the background. There is no need 
for that;‘I am not ashamed of it. Walsing- 
ham is quite as good a name as Earl, and I 
would as soon be known by one as the other.” 

**Of course—of course,” assents Sir Den. 
bigh, hastily. ‘‘I should have thought nothing 
about it if that unfortunate woman hadn't 
asked for Captain Walsingham a few hours 
before she came to such a dreadfal end, and 
in my park too. Why she shoald come into 
my park at all is what I cannot understand.’’ 

‘There a rs to me to be a mystery 
about the whole affair which I cannot attempt 
to penetrate,’ replies Earl, gravely ; ‘and I 
am glad that it does not concern me person- 
ally,” he continues. 

Then he salutes his companions and re- 
traces his steps to his own cottage,and Sir 
Denbigh Rivers feels that Captain Harl is 
annoyed at having been brought here. 

‘*T snppose Haberton will beequally savage 
at being spoken of in connection with this 
affair?” mutters the Baronet, gloomily ; ‘‘ but 
it certainly does look as though the woman 
had been coming through my park to see 
him.” 

‘“‘I¢ is very possible,” asserts Thurston. ‘I 
told her he was at the Castle, and whether he 
remembers her or not; she knew him well 
enough, There could be no doubs about her 
knowing him, whether she was seeking 
Captain Earl or not.” 

“T'd rather bave given five hundred pounds 
than this:should have happened in my psrk,”’ 
graumbles Sir Denbigh. ‘‘It will be talked of 
as the ‘ Boscombe Park Mystery,’ and all our 
family affairs will be raked up until some 
malicious gossip will assert that I committ2d 
the crime.” 

“You, father!’ exclaims his son, in amaze 
ment, and regarding his father’s big, cor- 
pulent, unwieldly: frame witha smile. ‘* No- 
body would be so insane as to imagine sach a 
thing ; the woman was a stranger to you and 
to all of us, If it hadn’t happened in -onr 
park I should have thought it was the work 
of a tramp.” 

“ But it did happen in our park!" says the 
Baronet, gravely ; ‘and a tramp would have 
had some rope or twine in his pockets, not 
have been reduced to tearing piecea out of a 
good garment for his murderous purpose. 
No, this crime was committea by a man in a 
mach better position in life than a tramp, 
and do you know, for a few minutes, I half- 
suspected Earl.” 








“I didn’t,” asserts the sov, promotiy. 
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‘tand his innocence, I am glad ‘to believe, can 
be easily proved. “You heard him say in the 
presence of his daughter that he took her to 
Exeter yesterday morning and did not return 
uotil nine o’clock, and you know the body 
was found about seven.” 

“Yes, and was cold then,’ assents his 
father. ‘‘ No, it wasn't Earl; the question 
is—who did do it?” 

Thurston Rivers shrogs his shoulders, 
thereby implying his belief in the uselessnese 
of conjecture; and in trath, his thonghts are 
very much more with Margaret Harl than 
with the dead woman. 

* . * 

Colonel Haberton has been snfferirg for 
many hoors, having, as he fears, sprained 
some of hie muscles the previous day; ‘and 
though he has hidden his injary and has en- 
dured the pain without flinching, at lunchecn 
it had become so severe that he had sudaenly 
bethought him to say he was suffering from 
acute r tism. 

It is not desirable that he should appear to 
leave Boscombe Castle in a hurry, and ke 
loiters about after luncheon is over in the 
hope of getting a few words in private with 
Ina Rivers before he goes. 

Bat probably Lady Rivers snuepects his 
intention, for she does not leave her step- 
daughter alone for two minutes; and when 
the Colonel, feeling desperate and determined 
not to leave without a word, stands by Ina’s 
side, and asks in a low tone, intended only for 
ber ear,— : 

“Can you give me five minutes before I go 
away?” ‘ 

She, bending over her embroidery; replies in 
the same tone,— 

“No; it is impossible!" 

* Cruel! ’’ he whispers, reproachfally. ‘‘ Bat 
tell me that you would if you conld,” he 
urges. 

“Nu, I wonld not,” is the resolute reply. 

‘* You are displeased with me,” he whispers, 
“ and I -would not offend you for worlds !"’ 

Ina makes no reply, but continues to take 
great interest in the number of stitches she is 
working. 

‘You ought tofergivame. You know: that 
Llove you! ” he says, less guardedly. 

The word ‘‘love”’:is caught’ by the quick 
ears of Lady Rivers, and she-raises her voice, 
and asks sharply,— 

‘* With whom do you say you are in Jove, 
Colonel Haberton ? ” 

The Colonel is a bold man; ifshe thought 
there was anytbing to be gained by thus 
making a public profession of his passion. be- 
fore he knew that the lady would accept him 
he would do so withont hesitation. 

But he does not believe this; he is convinced 
that it would cause the door of Boscombe 
Castle to be shut in his face, and Ins cannot 
marry without the consent of her guardians 
for the next three years, except by eacrificing 
the larger half of her fortune. j 

All this has to be taken into . consideration 
by the wily schemer, and the Baronet’s: request 
that he will not fill his daughter’s head with 
rubbish has shown him that nothing but 
resolute opposition to his suit ia to be expected 
from bim and his wife. 

“(I beg your pardon,” he says, calmly, 
showing no sign of annoyance, and approach- 
ing her ladyship with a languid step. ‘' What: 
did you say?” 

‘* L asked who is the lady you were just now 
protesting you loved?” replies Lady Rivers, 
fixing her eyes upon him withont fliaching. 

**You are mistaken,” he answers, coolly. 
“T was not ‘ protesting,’ but: I might say with 
sincerity that every member of your family is 
dear to me, and I hope to be able to return to 
you in a week or ten days.” 

Lady Rivers knows that: she. ought, as-a 
matter of politeness, to say they will all be 
glad to.see hior back. again ; but this, as far as 
she is herself concerned, would not-be true, 
and she evades the enbject by saying,— 

“1f-I were you, Colonel, I should consult 
a specialist ; your rheumatism must be very 
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serious to attack you so suddenly, and to 
necessitate your leaving us!” 

“No, it is not sudden,” he replies, gravely. 
‘Tt has been coming on for some time, and 
Dr. Raffles warned me that if I ever felt the 
sensations I am now experiencivg I mast send 
for him atonce. He did not tell me so, but 
I think he fancies that there is. something the 
matter with my heart.” 

Lady Rivers laughs.a mirthfal, incredulous 
laugh, then she says,— 

“Your heart, indeed! Confess, now, 
Colonel, you find it awfally slow here, and 
that you are going up to town to revive your 
spirits ?” 

‘*No. ’Pon my honour, no,” returns the de- 
parting guest, earnestly. ‘I go with the 
greatest reluctance; but besides the hope of 
getting rid of this abominable pain I have 
some important business in town, and time is 
passing. I must mske haste, or I shall not 
catch the express, which does not stop between 
Newton Abbot and Exeter.” 

While he thus speaks the door of the room 
opens, and the butler enters. 

His mistress glances at him, but he ‘ad- 
dresses himself to Colonel. Haberton, and 
says, respectfally,— 

“Tf you please, sir, the boy that brought 
that note to you yesterday afternoon is at the 
door, and wants to speak with you.” 

“Boy? What boy?” asks the Colonel, 
while his tongue becomes dry with repressed 
excitement. 

“I delivered a note to you, sir, yesterday 
afternoon,’ replies Byrne, stolidiy, ‘aud the 
boy who brought it wants to speak with you.” 

Colonel Haberton shrugs his shoulders, 
though the action causes him intense pain; 
then he says impatiently,— 

‘‘Tamin a hurry to catch my train. Tell 
him to wait at the lower lodge gate for me, 
—_ to speak to him ass go along. Good- 

e for the present, Lady Rivers; good-bye, 
Miss Ina.” alrgtem wacey 

He shakes hands with both of them, and 
while he is doing so his host, with Thurston 
and Percy, join them, and there is more leave- 
taking, the gentlemen accompanying them to 
the entrance, where they wave adieu to him, 
when, with a wry face, he has mounted the 
dog-cart, which the groom to-day is to drive. 

At the lodge'gates a timid, pale-faced, in. 
telligent-looking boy is standing, and the 
Colonel alights, tells the groom to drive on a 
poy way, and, addressing the youngster, 
asks,— 

‘* What do you want with me?” 

“If you please, sir, the woman who gave 
me the note for you,’’ begins the lad, 

But the Colonel stops him sternly, holding 
him by the shoulder as he says,— 

‘* Look here, my lad; if you bring me any 
more notes, or come near me again, or even 
so much as speak of me, I'll break every bone 
in your body! Mark me, every bone! ” 

He does not raise his voice, he speaks with 
the low, hissing sound of concentrated rage, 
and the timid boy trembles,. though he pro- 
tests desperately,— 

* Bat the woman is dead, sir—murdered |” 

“I know nothing about:any woman ; but 
the promise I now make toyou I'll keep! I'll 
break every bone in your body if I see or hear 
any more of you! Now go, and remember 
what I have said.” 

And with.a rough jerk, which sends the lad 
Spinning across the road, he releases his hold 
and walks on to remount the dog.cart, which 
has just turned the corner. 





CHAPTER V. 
THURSTON’S ‘RIVAL. 

Tue tragic fate of that woman’ who met 
her death in Boscombe Berk hangs like a 
dark cloud upon the inmates of the Castle. 

_ Lady Rivers and her stepdaughter not hav- 
ing seen. the poor crsatare, either. alive or 


dead, would gladly, acd even easily forget all | 














about her were. they allowed to do so, but Sir 
Dev bigh is too-much troubled about the matter 
for this to be possible. 

‘‘T would have given five hundred pounds 
rather than she should have been murdered in 
my park,” -is the burden of his cry, the 
crime itself sinking into insignificance in his 
mind in comparison with the scene of its 
perpetration. 

Sur Denbigh had said in his excitement that 
he believed the crime had been committed by 
some person living in his house or on his 
estate, and this is the opinion likewise enter- 
tained by the detectives, who came down from 
London to investigate the matter, but nothing 
comes of his suspicions or cf their inquiries. 
They can none of them fix upon any person who 
had an interest in the woman's death, or who 
had any spite or evil. feeling towards her. 

There was a mystery about the unfortunate 
woman, undoubtedly, but the mystery did not 
lead to identification. 

The packet of letters found in the bosom of 
her dress were without envelope, post-mark, or 
date ; but they were yellow with-ege, and most 
of them began with, — 

‘*‘ My adorable queenie !'’. They were signed 
‘“‘ Eric,” and were principally passionate out- 
pourings of love, though now and again 
allasion was made t) “the monster,’’ who 
seemed to be an obstacle in the writer’s way. 

One of the letters, indeed, contained a dis- 
tinot promise that if the person addressed 
were trae to the writer in keeping his name 
from the monster, as soon as they both were 
free he would ask her to be his wife. 

There were circumstances, too, about this 
letter which showed that it might have had 
s special value to the possessor ; but without 
some living voice to give a clue to the identity 
of the writer, and of the person to whom it 
was addressed, it was only an enigma, like 
everything else about this strange woman. 

The enlightened men of Barmouth, who 
composed the coroner’s jury, could make 
nothing of it-could make nothing of the whole 
affair—but they were unanimously of opinion, 
as there was abundant evidence to prove, that 
the strange woman had been foully murdered 
by some person or nsunknown ; and hav- 
ing recorded their opinion to that effect the 
body was buried, and the matter became one 
of those unexplained mysteries with which 
unhappily our criminal records are but too 
well filled. 

All-this bas taken time, however, and 
meanwhile Sir Denbigh Rivera has been rest- 
less and ill at ease, insomuch that more than 
one person had been inclined to think, though 
not openly to suggest, that he must know 
something more about the dead woman or 
about her assassin than ~he will dare to 
ad mit. 

Yet they are quite wrong in their surmises, 
Sir Denbigh knows no more about it than his 
own wife, and if his: suspicions cling more 
firmly to one person than to another, it is to 
Captain Earl. 

Why it would be difficult to say; but 
though he has taken the trouble privately to 
verify his statement that his tenant had spent 
the affernoon in Exeter with his daughter, 
and tHerefore could not possibly be near Bos- 
combe Park within several hours of the time 
when the murder must have been committed, 
there was something on the Captain’s face 
when he heard of the woman's death 
which has made a lasting impression upon 
the Baronet’s mind. . Hitherto he has rather 
liked Captain Earl; nowhe distrustshim, and 
yet he seeks his comneag. mane than formerly, 
as though the soldier a, fascination. for 
him which he found it imposeible to resist. 

Lady Rivers and her stepdaughter have 
called upon Miss Earl, and have both of them 
been greatly. struck by her beauty and sim- 
plicity. 

‘* A mere. cchoolgirl!"’. her ladyship re- 
marks carelessly, at. dinner, that. same even- 
ing; ‘a pretty schoolgirl, bot as innocent 
and ignorant of the ways of the world as a 
kitten !" : 





Thurston Rivers, who hears this, bites his 
lip, and with some effort refrains from 
making any remark, 

He knows that hia family will take fright 
at oacs if he says much in praise of their 
tenant’s beautiful daughter; bat though he 
carbs histongue now he amply compensates 
himeelt for his silence later on, when he and 
Percy Haberton are together and alone. 

Percy is still at the Castle, though a fort- 
night has gone by since his father went away ; 
and though the young man is fond of his 
father in a way, he is very glad that he has 
not as yet seen fit to retarn. 

Not that the absence of a rival makes his 
own suit to Ina Rivers an easy or a prosperous 
one. - That young lady is difficult to please. 
She wants a hero from the pages of romance, 
not a young fellow of three or four and- 
twenty, whose fortune and position sfford no 
stimulus for ambition, and who has not suc- 
ceeded in distinguishing himeelf in the uni- 
versity from which he has just returned. 

Tass he ia possessed of an ample fortune 
and a position in thecounty are noadvantages 
in her eyes; his very youth makes it impos- 
sible for her to picture him to her mind as 
the doer of some deeds of heroism, and in this 
his father certainly has the advantage over 
him, for Colonel. Haberton bas seen active 
service in Afghavistan and Africa, and many 
are the pathetic little stories which he has 
feom time to tims told her—stories, you may 
be quite sure, which invariably redounded 
to his own credii. 

The possibility of there being a reverse side 
to the medal never occurred to Ina; but we 
mutt remember that she is only eighteen, 
and, therefore, however much her imagination 
may be impressed by those about her, the 
want of experience places her considerably at 
their mercy. And yet, though she regards 
Percy Haberton as anything but a hero, she 
likes him. 

It is pleasant to bea loved, and che would 
scarcely be a woman if she failed to see that 
he loves her. But though she perceives. this, 
and naturally feels flattered by his preference, 
she takes very good care to prevent him from 
talking to her about it. 

Ina Rivers has no intimate friend of her 
own eex and age. 

She has never been to school, and her gover- 
nesse? have invariably sought to cultivate her 
intellect rather than her affections; and 
—_ her father has always been kind and 
indulgent to her, the motherless girl has 
suffered in character through losing the 
parent upon whom the training of her early 
years more particularly depended. 

Her stepmother has tried to supply the loss 
created by death ; but she has come upon the 
scene too late to have any very decided in- 
flaence upon the girl whose affections have 
been stunted for want of development, 

That she should have suitors she takes as a 
matier of course. She is well-born, rich, 
more than ordinarily good looking, and is well 
educated and clever, though perhaps not quite 
so clever a3 she believes herself to be. 

It may be that tne near neighbourhood of 
a beautiful girl, younger than herzelf, with 
few if any of her social advantages, und yet 
probably as well born, and as well-bred, 
motherless also, has awakened in the heart of 
Ina Rivers a feeling new to it. A desire for 
companianship, a belief that here she could 
both giveand receive sympathy ; and shrewd as 
she is naturally, she is quite unconscious that 
she has been assisted to reach this condition 
of mind towards Margaret Earl by her brother 
Thurston. 

And yet Thurston has, by a few seemingly 
careless remarks, started this train of thought 
in his sister’s mind, ae 3 

His own admiration for Margaret Earl has 
gone on increasing at a preposterously rapid 
pace. Bat Percy Huaberton’s oft - repeated 
cautions, and a certain sternness in Captain 
Earl when he has seen the young equire talk- 
ing with his daughter, has made him more 
careful, and has kept him more silent about the 
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young lady than he otherwise would have been 
—so silentindeed, that none of his own family 
suspect his sion; and Lady Rivers, acta- 
ated partly by good nature, partly, also, by a 
desire to please Ina, invites Miss Earl to spend 
a day at the Castle. 

Bat she says nothing about this invitation 
to the gentlemen of the family; .it is not her 
purpose to make too much of Miss Earl. Ina 
has taken a liking to the solitary girl, a liking 
that appears to be reciprocated, and as her 
father is undoubtedly a gentleman, she has no 
objection to have Margaret at the Castle in a 
friendly way. 

So as Lady Rivers and Ina ara driving out 
on this particular day they call for Margaret, 
and take her with them, reaching home just 
in time for luncheon. 

{t very frequently happens that the gentle- 
men of the family absent themselves from the 
midday meal, and that is the caseto.day. Sir 
Denbigh has gone to Exeter; Thurston, 
with Percy Haberton, has called upon some 
ee and been prevailed upon to stay; 
and the consequence is, that as soon asthe 
ladies have refreshed themselves, Ina takes 
Margaret to her own room in the west tower, 
where a bright fire is burning, and they can 
sit down comfortably and talk together. 

For a little while their conversation is about 
nothing more important than the pattern of 
@ new piece of embroidery, the style of a new 
dress, and the beauty of a new hat which hi 
just come down from London. ° 

Bat presently they drift into more personal 
subjects. And then Ina asks suddenly,— 

«« What do you think of Percy Haberton?”’ 

‘“*You mean the young gentleman who is 
constantly about with your brother?” asks 
Maggie. 

“Yes. He is staying here till after Christ- 
mas.” 

‘He looks very nice, but I have never 
spoken with him,” is the reply. 

‘‘Nice! Idon’t think he does look nice. 
Would you call him handsome?” asks Ina, 
impatiently. 

“No. I don't think I should!” is the 
thoughtfally uttered reply; ‘‘but he looks 
honest, straightforward, and a gentleman!” 

‘Yes; he is all that, no doubt,’”’ asserts 
Miss Rivers ; ‘‘ but he is not decidedly hand- 
some, like his father !” 

‘*I don’t admire his father,’ asserts Mar- 
garet, decidedly. 

** Don't you?” asks Ina, with a smile. 

‘No; be looks——” she pauses for a second 
or two, then adds, emphatically, ‘he looks 
wicked |” 

‘*My dear child!’’ Ina exclaims, laughin 
heartily, “‘you must not be so outspoken a 
this, not that it matters to me; but imagine 
what Colonel Haberton’s feelings would be if 
he were to be told that a young lady thought 
he looked wicked !"’ 

‘*I don't suppose he would care!” replies 
Margaret, calmly; ‘“‘but he is a man with 
whom I would not trust the life of a kitten.” 

‘You speak as though you knew some ill of 
him ?”’ says Ina, interrogatively. 

‘‘No; I know nothing of him,” is the quiet 
answer. ‘I met him when I was with my 
father the first time I came into your park. 
He was with Sir Denbigh Rivers, and he talked 
to me, and I took a dislike to him then. It 
was not what he said, but the way in which 
he looked at me that made me feel angry.” 

‘Perhaps it was because he admired you 
that he looked at you sointently?” suggests 
Ina, with assumed indifference. 

‘*T should regard his admiration, shown in 
such a manner, as an insult!” retarns Mar- 
garet, with spirit. ‘‘ Besides, he is an old 
man!” 

Ina Rivers laughs, though she blushes at the 
same time, but the laugh proves her heart- 
whole, though she protests emphatically,— 

“He is not an old man—he is only forty- 
nine! You don’t call that old, do you?” 

‘ Of course I do!” is the prompt reply. 
‘‘He is much older than my father, though 





he doesn’t look so; but then papa‘is grey, and 
has had a great deal of trouble.” 

She drops her voice as she says this; and 
for a few seconds there is silence between 
them. Ina is too delicate to ask the nature of 
Captain Earl’s trouble, and Margaret volan- 
teers no information upon the subject. 

At this moment Lady Rivers taps at the 
door, and asks, as she enters the room,— 

‘*Are you girls going to stay here all the 
afternoon ?” 

‘*No. We are coming down directly!’’ re- 
plies Ina; ‘‘ unless you want us at once?” 

‘*No. You needn't hurry; but Iam alone!” 
returns her ladyship; and then she descends 
to the drawing-room. 

She has the uneasy feeling which beset 
some stepmothers that the two girls are dis- 
cussing her merits and demerits; and though 
she is conscious of having done her duty to the 
utmost of her power, she is still well aware of 
the fact that she is liable to be misunderstood. 

Therefore, it is perhaps natural that she 
should desire to break up their téte-d-téte, and 
have them with her in her own sitting-room. 

“IT suppose we must go down?” Ina re- 
marks a few minutes afterwards; ‘‘ and there 
are dozens of things I want to talk to you 
about. Youare the first girl friend I have 
had. I suppose you have had a good many?” 

‘Yes; there were a lot of nice girls at Miss 
Wyatt’s school,’ Margaret replies, brightly; 
‘but there were two of whom I was very 
fond. I promised to invite Nellie Powis to 
come and stay with me, but I didn't know 
that papa was living in such a little house, 
and without even one woman-servant.”’ 

‘* T suppose your father desires toeconomise? ” 
remarks Ina, scarcely knowing what to say. 

‘“‘ [don’t know atall!”’ is Margaret's answer. 
‘‘T really know nothing of pspa's affairs. I 
have spent more than half of my life at school, 
and papa has been in India for a good many 
years.” 

‘* Has your mother been dead very long?” 
is Ina’s next question, 

“Yes, I suppose so,’ is the embarrassed 


ey. 
— observing Ina’s look of wonder, she 
adds,— 

““T was at schoolat thetime. It seems ages 
ago.” 

Miss Rivers asks no more. She perceives 
that the subject is a painfal one, und she rises 
from her low seat by the fire, glances in one 
of the looking- glasses, and remarks,— 

‘* Perhaps we had better join my stepmother 
now.” ; 

Margaret assents, and together they make 
their way to her ee parlour, where 
they find Lady Rivers and Lord Melcombe ; 
the latter, a young nobleman, one of whose 
seats is about five miles distant. 

Ina Rivers meets the latter cordially, and 
Lady Rivers introduces the gentleman to 
Margaret, who, after having taken a small 
morroco case out of her pocket, opens it, and 
begins to sew @ narrow strip of velvet upon 
which she is working in coloured silks. 

The very fact of her taking the case from 
her pocket tells Lord Melcombe that she is 
only here to spend a day, and he gvonders 
who she can be, and how it happens that so 
— loveliness has hitherto escaped his 
notice. 

His lordship is about eight-and-twenty, 
possessing a large but heavily encumbered 
estate, and is generally considered to be one 
= handsomest men in this part of Devon- 


shire. 

He is tall, aristocratic-looking ; his features 
are cast ina classic mould; his dark, golden 
hair, without the faintest tinge of red in it, 
is allowed to grow a.trifle longer than men 
usually wear it, and has a large natural wave, 
more seductive to the feminine heart than 
the most crisply rounded curls. His eyes are 
blue, of a dark sapphire blue, clear and limpid 
as the gem they so closely resemble; and his 
eyelashes and eyebrows are dark, the former 
being positively black, a combination which 


= 


is found in certain faces more often than 
people are readily willing to admit. 

Perhaps the one flaw in Lord Melcombe’s 
attraction is, that he is not over-mach bar- 
dened with brains. He ia not a fool by any 
means, neither is he a genius, nor a philo- 
sopher. Lord Melcombe can indulge in any 
amount of small talk, and therefore he is in- 
valuable at social entertainments, such as 
afternoon teas, garden-parties, &c., and con- 
sequently among the fair sex he is very popu- 
lar. Bat here his excellences end. A subject 
that requires any amount of concentrated 
thought is quite beyond him; and of late, the 
oft-repeated admonition that he must marry, 
and marry an heiress, had helped to deaden 
the very small amount of originality with 
which nature had endowed him. 

In pursuit of the oft talked-of heiress, he 
had come to Boscombe Castle to-day; bat 
though he is ready enough to perceive the 
charms of the heiress, the face of her fair 
friend is too attractive for him not to be 
influenced thereby ; and thus it happens, that 
as he talks to one girl, his eyes wander to the 
other, and he tugs at his fair drooping mous- 
tache angrily, as though it, and it alone, were 
responsible for the fact that the prettiest 

irls, are usually, if not invariably, portion- 


ess. 

Not that he has had an opportanity a3 yet 
of ascertaining that Miss Earl is not an heiress, 
but he already feels very sure of it. He has 
studied too many heiresses not to know that 
there are certain points about them that are 
conspicuously absent in this young lady. 

&he does not assert herself in word or 
manner, and although Ina Rivers appeils to 
her once or twics with the good-natured 
intention of bringing her into the conversa- 
tion, Lady Rivers, while she sometimes 
addresses her, is still careful not to encourage 
her to talk to the young peer. 

There is nothing positively marked in all 
this, and if Lord Meloombe were not always 
more inclined to pluck forbidden fruit, than 
take what is good and wholesome for him, he 
would scarcely notics such mere trifles, 

Now, when Ina again addresses Maggie, 
and she replies, he; noticing her rounded 
waist and the exquisite lines of her perfect 
oval face, adds a remark which provokes an 
answer; and then, although Maggie had 
intended to remain in the background, she is 
drawn into the conversation, and it would 
be very doubtfal to an impartial observer 
which of the two pretty girls Lord Melcombe 
most admires, when the door opens and Percy 
Haberton enters, closely followed by Thurston 
Rivers. 

A glance at the bright eyes and slightly 
flushed faces of the two girls, and a look at 
Lord Melcombe—handsome, smiling, and with 
a certain confidence in his right, as well as in 
his ability to please—rouses the demon of 
jealousy in the hearts of both of the younger 
men; and though the usages of society — 
them from giving expression to the feeling, 
the ladies perceive that something is wron 
with them, and his lordship is too 
acquainted with the green-eyed monster not 
to at once recognise its appearance. 

Bat Thuraton Rivers is the most moved of 
all the party. 

To see Mar Earl sitting here like one 
of the family is, in itself, a surprise, though he 
had heard that she was to be invited to come 
some day; but to find her here in this unex- 
pected fashion, with the Earl of Melcombe 
sitting near her, looking into her eyes, and 
evidently almost as much charmed with her 
as he is himself, almost maddens him—makes 
him positively reckless as to what his step- 
mother may say or do; and, greatly to the 
surprise of his lordship, he adroitly pushes a 
small drawing-room Hn between him and 


Margaret, and seats himself upon it, with the 
object, no doubt, of absorbing the whole of that 
young lady’s attefftion. 
The move is an unlucky one. : 
Lady Rivers frowns and bites her lip; 





Margaret Earl feels that the attention is too 
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marked, and she wy ord moves her chair 
further from her teo demonstrative admirer ; 
while Lord Melcombe accepts the move as a 
challenge, and, casting prudence to the winds, 
mentally vows that it shall go hard with him 
if he does not make young Rivers suffer for 
his impudence ! 





CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE CONSERVATORY. 
No young lady, be her opinion of herself 


ever so humble, likes her preference to be 
taken for granted byia suitor in the;presence of 
others, when she has given him no good ground 
for such an assumption, and Margaret Earl 
cannot help feeling greatly annoyed with 
Thurston Rivers on the present occasion. 

Jealousy of Lord Melcombe makes him cast 
prudence to the winds, and he addresses her 
in such a tone of but half-veiled tenderness, 
and looks at her with eyes which tell of such 
adoring love, that Lady Rivera frowns with 
undisguised anger, and Maggie feels so un- 
comfortable that she wishes she had never 
come here. ; 

She is careful not to respond to Thurston in 
the slightest degree. When obliged to aaswer 
him, she does so indifferently and in the fewest 
possible words, and she refers to Lady Rivers 
again and again, as if mately placing herself 
ander her protection. 

Ina is angry with her brother, and Lady 
Rivers is greatly vexed with herself for having 
invited such a beautiful and iless girl to 
her house, forgetful for the moment that 
this could not have been the first meeting be- 
+ween the young people, and that the mischief 
had been done before she could in any way 
prevent it. 

Lord Melcombe, on the other hand, rather 
enjoys the situation. . He has come in a lazy 
fashion to talk with Lady Rivers and with her 
stepdaughter—possibly, also, to make himself 
specially agreeable to the latter, but{without 
any very definite intentions. 3 

He rather admires Ina Rivers, but he is 
certainly not in love with the young lady, and 
her reputed fortune is not large enough to 
tempt him to marry her for that only ; still, 
he has been inclined to hover round her, as a 
moth circles round a candle without intending 
to singe its wings, and like a moth he might 
have ended by becoming terribly in earnest, 
if metal more attractive had not been thrown 
in his way. 

Many beautifal women have won Lord Mel- 
combe’s admiration, but there is a simplicity 
and artlessness about Margaret Earl which 
has.the fascination of novelty for him, while 
an additional incentive is given to the pursuit 
by the love and jealousy which Thurston 
Rivers is so openly showing. 

‘*T wonder who she is?” he thinks to him- 
self again and again, but he cannot ask the 
question, and he gets no enlightenment from 
the conversation about him. 

Percy Haberton had felt jealous when he 
came into the room, but he was wise enough 
to keep his feelings to himself, and now he is 
rewarded by Ina’s smiles, and by the interest 
she seems to take in his conversation. 

Lord Melcombe has been here more than an 
hour. He is quite a society man, and can keep 
up a flowof small talk with an ease and fluency 
which would excite the envy of a man of 
genius; but he feels teat his visit has lasted 
fong enongh, and he rises to take leave, re- 
Toe o barge _ 

= almost forgotten a message m 
mother sent you, Lady Rivers. She ann that 
you will drive over one morning this week and 
take luncheon with us; and she will, I know, 
be glad to see any friends you have staying 
"ti 

C) ces at Margaret as he speaks, 
thereby clearly intimating that she is inataé ed 


in the invitation ; but Lady Rivers affects not | i 


to observe his glance. She thanks him civill 
says that she will try to come, sends asdaniges 
to the Countess, and then the young Earl de- 


parts, having, however, managed to hold Mar- 
garet’s hand in his own with a warmer 
pressure than their slight/acquaintance in any 
way justifies. 

‘What an insufferable puppy !"’ exclaims 
Thurston Rivers, as soon as Lord Melcombe is 
out of hearing. But to this remark no one 
responds, 

here is a dead silenc;, and we all know 
how silence snubs more than a sharp retort. 

This silence makes Thurston grow red in 
the face: he looks to each of his four com- 
panions for sympathy, but their eyes are 
averted, Margaret being so intent upon her 
needlework that he chooses to assume that she 
has not heard him, So he addresses her per- 
sonally, and asks,— 

“ Don’t you think so, Miss Earl ?” 

‘Think what, Mr. Rivers?” she inquires, 
lifting her eyes from her stitches. 

‘* Don’t you think Lord Melcombe is a con- 
ceited puppy ?” 

‘No, 1 thought him very nice!” she re- 
plies sweetly, ‘‘ and he does not appear to be 
more conceited than other people.” 

‘‘Hear, hear! Margaret,’ exclaims Ina, 
with a laugh at her brother's discomfiture. 
‘* Nothing could be more conceited than 
the manner in which you came in just now 
and seated yourself in that chair, Thurston. I 
wondered what had come over you !"” 

Thurston’s eyes flash, and he frowng, but 
unheeding his sister's remark, he asks, 
hotly,— 

** Then you think what I said about Mel- 
combe applies best to myself, Miss Earl!” 

“The words are yours, not mine, Mr. 
Rivers!’ is her grave answer. ‘‘I should not 
have thought of applying them to either of 

ou |’ 

She.now turns her attention to her work, 
secretly wishing that Thurston would go away 
if he means to make himself so disagreeable. 

Instinctively she feels that Lady Rivers is 
angry with her stepson and with her; and, 
innocent though she is of having provoked this 
anger, she knows very wellthat the conse- 
quences are more than likely to fall upon 
herself, 

But she gives no outward sign of feeling 
vexed; it is a matter in which she can do 
nothing. If Lady Rivers would not ask her here 
again because Thurston shows his liking for her 
so openly, she will be very sorry, though there 
will be nothing before her but submission. 

It is doubtful, however, if she likes Thurston 
any the less for the open manner in which he 
has tried to assert his prior claim to her. 

No girl could be quite insensible to sucha 
compliment, even though she may afterwards 
have to suffer for it; and now, though she dare 
not smile upon him, and would not if she 
dared, she does not think it necessary to add 
to the snub she has given him by any addi- 
tional coldness. 

He, after walking to the large window, and 
looking out for a few minutes upon the broad 
park that must one day—free of all encum. 
brance—be his own, susceeds.in getting com- 
mand of his temper, and in calming the fever 
of his blood, and he comes back to the group 
a the fire, and, addressing Margaret, 
asks,— 

‘* Has Ina shown you the conservatories, 
Miss Earl?" 

She replied in the negative. 

Then he suggests,— 

‘‘ Suppose we all go and look at the 
flowers. The camellias are in fine bloom!” 

“T am quite willing! ’’ responds his sister. 

Percy Haberton rises also, and Margaret 
begins to roll up her work, but Lady Rivers 
has a great objection to go dut of a warm room 
into a less heated atmosphere, or to encounter 
cold draughts of air; and after what she has 
seen she does not care to trust Thurston alone 
with their tenant's daughter for a single 
“it Ina had oposed 

na pr the move her icions 
would not have been aroused ; but Thurston's 








object is too plain for her not to at once try to 











thwart him; and she says, with an assumed 
shiver,— 

“*I¢ is too cold, mnch too ccld, to goin the 
conservatories; you had much better stay 
where you are, and ring for tea, Ina !” 

But Ina, perceiving the look of vexation on 
her brother's face, and being, it would ecem, 
not averse to stroll through the conservatories 
with Percy, here interposes with the remark,— 

‘‘ It is early for tea, and we shall not be 
many minutes. Cometomy room, Maggie, 
and we'll get a wrap of come kind to prevent 
our catching cold.” 

And the girls leave the room together, de- 
spite her ladyship’s remark that a servant can 
as well fetch what is wanted. 

Lady Rivers would like to utter some warn- 
ing to Thurston, and had he been her own 
son she undoubtedly would have done so, but 
she does not gat on as well with her husband’s 
heir as with his daughter. The future master 
of Boscombe Castle resents the interference 
of his stepmother in anything pertaining to 
himself ; and she knows full well that, how- 
ever much Sir Denbigh may disapprove of his 
son’s conduct, there will at once be revolt 
.——/ her authority if she attempts to lecture 

im. 
So she refrains from speaking the words of 
caution that are upon her lips, though she 
ar waaay herself that it will be a long time 

fore Miss Earl shall again be a guest at the 
Castle. 

Meanwhile Ina and Maggie twist a couple 
of white fleecy wraps round their shoulders, 
and at once make their way to the conserva- 
tories, leaving ‘‘ the boys,’’ as Ina calls them, 
to follow. 

They are not long here alone. Thurston and 
Percy soon join them, and the former makes 
several attempts tospeak with Margaret, and 
to whisper words of tenderness in her ear. 

Bat, as if by tacit consent, the two girls 
keep close together, and Thurston's burning 
desire to declare his love in words, and to 
es Maggie to himself by a promise, is frus- 
tra 


That Maggie knows that he loves her he 
feels sure; but he is not by any means so 
certain thatshe reciprocates his passion, or will 
smile upon his suit. and this doubt torments 
him, while Lord Melcombe’s evident admira- 
tion has warned him that if he does not 
speedily make sure of the prize there will be 
many others who will try to snatch it. 

He can say nothing to the purpose this 
afternoon; Maggie herself prevents it. She 
is careful not to give him the slightest 
opportunity, and she clings to Ina, while she 
smiles upon him in a manner which tantalises 
him, even while it adds to his infatuation. 

But he will not let this hour pass by with- 
out doing or saying something to show both 
the fair girl and his sister how she is en- 
shrined in his heart, and he plucks a red rose- 
bud that is just bursting into bloom, and with 
a look which in itself would betray him to the 
most casual observer, he presents the flower 
to Maggie. 

She flushes under his gaze, but she accepts 
his offering and carriesit in her hand, doubt- 
fal whether to fasten it in her dress or to 
hide it; and Ina, though she makes no com- 
ment, watches her friend narrowly. 

No one knows better than herself that what 
hes brother is intent upon doing will meet 
with the strongest opposition from his parents, 
will create anger and dissension throughout 
the whole family, and that it will, in all 
probability, bring more pain and mortification 
to Maggie than it will give her joy or happi- 


ness. 

If she thought that interference at this 
stage were of any use she would be inclined!to 
end this ‘‘ mad folly,” as she cannot help re- 

rding it. But she feels convinced that it 
is too late for interference from her. 

Viewed in the light now thrown upon the 
matter she understands that this love which 
her brother feels for the pretty daughter of 
their tenant is not the growth of a day, and 
she realises, likewise, that his suggestions 
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seemingly made for her welfare as to the 
benefit to herself of making a friend of Miss 
Earl, had all been spoken in the interest of 
Margaret Earl and himself. 

That she is vexed at this there can be no 
doubt, but she does not show this vexation to 
Maggie, and she rightly jadges from the way 
in which the timid girl clings to her that if 
she has not rejected Thurston’s suit she 
has, on the other hand, given him no direct 
encoursgement. 

She glances reproachfully at her brother, 
bat he will not heed her mute expostulation. 
At the present moment he cares nothing for 
what bis family may say or think about his 
determination to marry sweet Margaret Earl. 
His great anxiety is to make sure that she 
will have him; and, as yet, she has given no 
sign that she regards hica more favourably 
than any other admirer. 

Tae fact of her accepting his flower carries 
only a limited amount of satisfaction with it ; 
for, withoot being rude or ungracious, she 
could not have done otherwise; and now she 
carries it carelessly in her hand, not making 
much of it, bat as though it were any ordinary 
blossom. 

‘Do you understand the language of 
flowers? '' he asks, at length, seeking for a sign 
that she perceives his meaning, bat she an- 
swers, in a tone that tells him nothing,— 

“ Only partially.”’ 

And then Ina suggests that they shall re- 
turn to the house, 

‘Nonsense! Why are you in such a 
hurry ?’’ objects Tharsion. ‘‘ We have not 
been here long, and it isn’t cold! You don't 
find it cold, do you, Miss. Earl?” 

‘‘No. Bat L am quite ready to return,’ she 
replies, with one of her sweet smiles. 

‘Yes, we had better go back,”’ persists Ina. 
‘* Tea will be in the drawing-room, and our 
stepmother doesn’t like to be kept -waiting. 
Ah! here she is!” 

This last exclamation is caused by the 
appearance of Lady Rivers, who has. really 
come, in the hope of patting a stop to any 
little scene that might be going on. 

She half. smiles with satisfaction as she 
observes that the two girls are linked arm-ia- 
arm. Then her eye lights upon the half-open 
rosebud in Maggie's hand, and, without 
pausing to think twice, she. asks angrily,— 

‘* Wao gave you that flower, Miss Earl? I 
am sure you would not plack it yourself. I 
never pluck flowers; the gardener cuts them 
for me. He doesn't like his plants meddled 
with,”’ 

‘IT gave it to Miss Earl!” here interposes 
Thurston, haughtily. 

His manner is almost aggressive in 
its assumption of theright to do as he likes 
without interference; his voice rings with 
defiance, and Lady Riversis not at the present 
moment prepared to do battle, so she shrugs 
her shoulders, and addressing Maggie, says 
sweetly,— 

“I was not blaming you, Miss Earl; and 
that bud is lovely enough for,anyone to covet 
it!” 

** Yes, it is lovely!” replies Maggie, simply. 

But she does not offer it to Lady Rivers, as 
the latter expecte her to. 

And when her ladyship makes some farther 
remark on the subject she says quietly,— 

“‘I¢ is not the only one; there are others on 
the tree.”’ 

** You girls had better come into the house,” 
rays Lady Rivers, sharply ; and she leads the 
way, the rest of the party following her. 

Bat Ina Rivers, in passing through the con- 
servatory door, releases Maggie’s arm; Percy 
Haberton steps to her side, and Thurston, 
quick to seize the opportunity, takes Maggie's 
hand for a moment in his own, and says 
rapidly,— 

‘Ihave something to say to you. Iwill 
come to your house to-morrow morning. You 
will see me, won't you?” 

“I will if I can,’” she replies, 

Tt is all that can pass between them now, 


for Lady Rivers has turned to look for Maggie; 





and instantly divining that her stepson is 
whispering sweet nonsense into the girl's too 
willing ear, she waits for them to join her, 
and graciously talks with her until they reach 
the safe publicity of the drawing-room. 

Tharston Rivers understands it «ll, and he 
bites his lips with anger; and he mentally 
makes some very uncomplimentary remarks 
abont the woman who had induced his father 
to marry her, although she was penniless, and 
neither better-born nor better-bred than Mar- 
garet Earl, 

He has never taken to his stepmother in 
the same way that Ina has done. He has al- 
ways, in @ greater or less degree, regarded 
her as an interloper, and, therefore, he is at 
the present moment additionally quick .to 
resent the manner—mild though it is—in 
which she is trying to stand between him and 
the attainment of his dearest hopes. 

Ina presides over the tea equipage, and 
manages to keep up a cheerfal tone of con- 
versation, despite her stepmother's suspicions, 
and her brother's ill-humour; and soon after- 
wards Sir Denbigh Rivers returns home and 
joins his family, speaking kindly to Maggie, 
as to a friend of his daughter, bat otherwise 
paying ro heed to her. 

‘Is your father coming to dinner ?” he asks, 
when the signal is given to dress for dinner. 

And Maggie replies, — 

‘*No. He is coming to fetch me later on.” 

* Pity you didn’t ask Captain Earl at the 
same time, my dear!” he rewarks, addressing 
his wife. ‘‘I'lisend a servant up to Cedar 
Cottage, and invite him to join us.” 

“I don’t think there’is time,’ but please 
yourself,” is the answer. 

And the meseage is sent. But Captain 
Earl does not come to dinner, though he 
sends to say he will come direc ly afterwards. 

He had just commenced his own solitary 
meal when the servant from the Castle arrived, 
and it may be that he prefers his well-made 
curry to a)l the delicacies spread on the rich 
man’s table, 

He reaches the Castle, however, by the time 
the ladies have returned to the drawing-room, 
and he and the Baronet drink their wine to: 
gether, and smoke, and tell after-dinner 
stories, little dreaming of the trouble to both 
of them that is rapidly being hatched under 
the same roof. 

This isthe first time since that unfortanate 
woman was found murdered in the park that 
Captain Earl has been invited to partake of 
hospitality at Boscombe Castle. But Sir 
Denbigh Rivers bas convinced himself that 
he wronged his tenant by his euspicions ; and 
like the good-natured, honourable man that 
he is, he now tries to atone for his mistake by 
being more than usually cordial. 

‘* To-morrow!" Thurston whispers, when 
he takes Margaret's hand, previous to her re- 
turning home with her father. 

And thus they part, blissfully unconscious 
of what the morrow will bring forth. 


(To be continued.) 





FACETIA. 


Sue was very stout, very jolly, and a little 
sarcastic, and she was chiding Mr. De Dood 
for not speaking to her at a reception the day 
before. ‘‘Aw, Miss Laura,” he pleaded. ‘I 
wanted to, but you wouldn't recoguies me. 
Really, don’t you know, I walked ‘ail around 
you, but you wouldn't see me,”’ “Clear around 
me, Mr. De Dood?” she eaid, sympathetically, 
‘“* How tired it must have made you!” 

Miss Focarty, who “lives out,” is making 
a home call,and has brought a few pickings 
for the old people. Mrs. Fogarty (criticising 
the contents of the hamper) : ‘: Pfwhat’s this. 
i : ‘“ Thot’s phot they 
calls a chicken frizzee.”’ Mra. Fogarty: ‘Is 
it? ‘Well,.be gor, yez can tek it back. It's 
poor we are, but, t'ank Hevin, we're not under 
the nechessity av aitin’ hair! "—Tid-Bits. 





A yovne politician gnce told Abraham 
Lincoln that he was going to set up as “ The 
Poor Man’s Friend.” “1am afraid,” replied 
Mr. Lincoln, ‘that you will make some ex- 
pensive acquaintances.” 

‘*« How are you and your wife coming on?’’ 
asked a gentleman of a coloured man. ‘‘ She 
has run off, boss. I gave her a splendid 
white silk dress, and den she got so proud she 
had no use forme. She said I was too dark 
to match de dress.”’ 

A Doctor Lrarxs Someturne. — ‘' Doctor, 
you ought to take a vacation.” ‘My dear 
fellow, L tried that once, and it proved most 
araeetetess Pe. om at least six weeks Cena 
came ore mypatients got ~ 
way of being ill again. I tell you it deean’t 
Py fora man to let his business: go at loose 
ends.” 


A youne German officer, rather new to his 
work, was drilling a squad of raw recruits, 
gave the word of command, “ Lift the right 
leg.’ One of the soldiers by mistake raised 
his left leg, so that it joined closely to the right 
leg of his neighbour. ‘‘ Donnerwetter !” ex- 
claimed the officer; ‘‘ what jackanapes has 
lifted both his legs!” 

Lirttz Marcaret for two or three nights 
refused to say her prayers. One night her 
papa covered his face with his hands and 
said, ‘‘I¢ makes papa feel sick to think Mar- 
garet won't say ber prayers.” ‘‘Papa feel 
sick?” “Yes, dear.” ‘*Papa better take 
casser (castor) oil.” The subject of prayers 
was no longer discussed that night. 

Jupee: ‘You were caught in the act of 
taking a valuable fur out of a shop window. 
This has occurred several times before now. 
Do you admit having committed these rob- 
beries?” Prisoner: ‘* Well, your Honour, 
you ses I have had an influenza for the last 
few days, and my doctor recommended me to 
take something warm every morning.” 

Wuart's 1x A Name ?—A: few. weeks ago a 
passenger from Holyhead to Dablin in one of 
the North Wales boats was surprised at seeing 
a number of carcases of cattle on board 
bound for Ireland. He inquired what kind of 
beef it was, * Well, Colonel,’’ was the: reply, 
‘“* these caresses were. American beef the day 
before yesterday ; yesterday they were Englieh 
beef ; to-day they are Irish!” 

Mrs. Buanx (to her husband): ‘* Do you 
remember, dear, that before we were married 
you always offered me your left arm?” Mr. 
Blank: ‘“ Yes; I wanted to have my rigbt 
hand free. You eee, I had # lover's fear that 
some one would try to take you away from 
me, and I always kept it in readiness for 
defence.” Mrs. Blank: ‘‘ How sweet! . But 
how is it that now you generally offer me your 
rightarm?” Mr. Blank: ‘ Well, Lam not 
so afraid of loving you as I was.” 

He who is anxious to tie his tongue in knots 
will do well to attempt the following exercise 
in pronunciation: A day or two ago, daring a 
lull in business, two little bootblacks, one 
white and the other black, were standing at 
the corner doing nothing, when the white 
beotblack agreed to black the black " boot- 
black’s boots. “The black bootblack was, of 
ceurse, willing to have his fellow-bootblack, 
and the beotblack who had agreed to black 
the black bootblack’s boots went to work. 


Tue VERDICT oF eRrTs.—‘ Fetch in the 
body,” ordered the of a Texas.coro- 
ner's jury. The body was laid before them. 
The jury. made a careful examination, and 
questioned the attending surgeon. ‘‘ Whar 
was he shot?” ‘ Square through the heart.” 
“ Dead in the centre o' the heart?” ‘ Right 
in the centre.” ‘Who shot him?” ‘ Jake 
Daniels.” A dozen witnesses declared: that 
Jake fired the shot, and Jake. himself admitted 
it. - The jury consulted softly for.some. time. 
“Well, gentlemen of the jury,” said the coro- 
ner, “ what is your verdict?” ‘* Waal, Jedge, 
we've come to the conclusion that Jake Daniels 
is the dandiest shot in these parts, and don’t 
you forget it!” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Queen, it is said, wishes to pay the 
German Empress and Fritz «a visit on her 
way home to home to England, but if is not 
quite equally certain, Modern Society thinks, 
that the latter desire it as much. The 
Empress Victoria has her hands quite full at 
prezent, without maternal interference. It is 
well known that a certain party in Germany 
is dietinotly hostile to the New Empress, and 
that she has to use much tact in all her 
initiative actions as wife of the new Sovereign. 
‘We are sorry to learn, moreover, that Her 
Imperial Majesty has been suffering fright- 
fully from neuralgia in the head, of late, 
caused by the prolonged strain of anxiety 
which she has undergone. At the recent 
Trauer Cour, or Mourning Drawing Room, 
everyone remarked how worn and ill she was 
looking; but that has not prevented her from 
taking the most unselfish interest in the 
sufferers by the recent floods in Germany, 
aaa the measures proposed for giving them 
aid. 
Tux King and Qaeen of Wartemberg, and 
the Queen of Servia, all called on the English 
Royalties at Fiorence, and all sorts of com- 
pliments and civilities were exchanged. And 
by the Tuesday after Easter, Humbert and 
Qaeen Marguerite had taken up their abode 
at the Pitti Palace. The Edinburgh pair, 
however, had departed before that; but 
between one and another, all these visitors 
have kept the Qaeen unusually gay, and she 
has seemed to regain strength and spirits at 
osce from the seasonable change of thought 
and scene, after the recent undue dwelling on 
lugubrious associations. 

Taat Royal youngster, Alfonso XIII., can 
now toddle by clinging to his mother’s or his 
nurse’s hand. In spite of the number of 
attendants surrounding the little Monarch, 
he was lost in the Palace, the other day. The 
excitement for a time was terrible, but when 
tae tiny Monarch was‘found shut up in a 
cupboard, tears gave way to ‘smiles, and 
happiness was once more restored fo the 
Royal Palace. 

Patnce von Bismarck had a little Jubilee of 
his own recently, the iiftieth anniversary of 
his first entering upon a military career. Of 
course, the recent mournful events precluded 
the Chancellor celebrating his little festival 
in any public manner; but he gave one of the 
récherché little dinnerg for which His Excel. 
lency’s cuisine is famous; and entertained 
General von Moltke, and one or two other 
dietipguished brothers in arms. Prince 
William came in after the banquet. was over, 
to toact the Chancellor in a bumper of 
champagne; and the Emperor Frederick 
sent an autograph letter, by one of his aides- 
de-camp, warmly congratulating his old 
friend. 

Tur old Dachees of Cambridge, wonder- 
fally “well” for her advanced years, gave 
the usual birthday dinner-party ou the occa 
sion of the Duke's natal day, the 26th of last 
month. Of course, the Duchess of Teck was 
there, with husband and daughter, and two 
or three military cronies of the Duke’s, and a 
few old friends to keep the festival with due 
bonour at St. James's Palace. 

THE marriage of Sir Richard Satton, Bart., 
with Miss Constance Corbet, daughter of Sir 
Vincent Corbet, Bart., was recently celebrated 
in 8%. Peter’s Eaton-square, The bride's 
dress was of white striped satin and faille, 
very simply made ; she wore sprays of orange 
blossoms in her hair, and a tulle veil fastened 
wi th diamond stars, and her jewels incladed 
a riviére of diamonds and diamond bracelets, 
the gifts of the bridegroom, ard a diamond 
bird péndant, the gift of Lady Satton. 

The bridesmaids wore pretty dresses of soft 
and very bright white broché silk trimmed 
paar po § ge ge! hore ear hats orna- 

white lila ite silk pi 
out at the edge. © and white silk pinked 





STATISTICS. 


Soxtprers Frrinc —In the new school of the 
ealdier, called for because of the adoption of 
the magazine rifle, a principal difficulty, and 
one not yet met, is the prevention of reckless 
and wasteful extravagance in ammunition. A 
decided inclination has been observed among 
old as well as young soldiers to be less saving 
than formerly. The German or French soldier, 
if he likes, may fire say twenty rounds in a 
minute, and the reduction of the size and 
weight of the bullet and powder enables him 
to carry half again as many cartridges as 
before. In times of excitement, should he 
lose his head—that is to say, his wits, he 
might empty his cartouche box, and also his 
bandolier at short notice—so short, indeed, 
that, when the enemy should really oome up, 
and quick firing would be of vital moment, he 
wonld be practically powerless. A famous 
American Revolutionary General commanded 
his men to “wait till you see the whites of 
their eyes,” referring to the enemy, and thus 
he made sure there would not be any ammn- 
nition wasted. After the same idea the Ger- 
man and French officers are trying to instruct 
their men, but they have discovered that .a 
soldier fires with more or less care, according 
to the difficulties of loading his piece, and the 
number of shots he has left him. 





GEMS. 

Overwokk is a waste of capital. 

Tue secret of thrift is knowledge. 

Ricu people who are covetous are like the 
cypress tree—they may appear well, but aré 
fruitless, 

Hetr others whenever you can; you would 
yourself be grateful for a helpful hand ia a 
moment of need. 

Coxvicrion is in itself a power, The man 
who is sure of what he says gives assurance to 
those who hear him. 

Tr there be any person in a country enlight- 


ened with the gospel, who would banish the! ¢5 


blessing of the Sabbath from the world, he 
must be a stranger to the feélings of humanity, 
as well as to all the principles of religion and 
piety. 

CuitpReNn, whether boys or girls, who have 
learned to regard their mother as a friend will 
assuredly turn back toher inthe real tronbles 
and difficulties of after-life, even if, as they 
are growing up, they may for a time adopt 
occupations and form friendzhips from which 
she feels herself excluded. 





HOUSEHCLD TREASURES. 

Frecxies.—Rusty:nail water will generally 
remove freckles,.if not of too long standing. 
Apply with a sponge night.and morning. To 
soften and whiten the skin, there is nothing 
better than glycerine diluted with fresh lemon 
jaice. This application also’ helps to remove 
freckles. 

*s Noorurnat Vistrors.”— To expel, get some 
pennyroyal; having stripped the leaves from 
the stalks, stuff them into little. bags made of 
muslin or thin calico, and sewed np all round. 
Lay three bags among the bedding. If+more 
convenient, sprinkle the bedding with the 
essence of pennyroyal. OCamphor is ‘also.a 
good remedy. 

‘Rust may be removed from steel by immer- 
sing the article in kerosene oil for a few days. 


-The rust will become. so much. loosened that 


it may be easily rnbbed off. By: this simple 
method badly rusted knives and forks: may be 
made.to present a tolerable appearance ; but 
for new goods there is no:way to remove rust 
from metal but by getting below it, or re- 
moving the surface. When it is not deep- 
seated, emery paper will do, but if of long 
standing the goods must be refinished. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tuere is nothing more unfavourable to 
female beauty than late hours. Women who 
spend most of the day in bed and the night at 
work or in dissipation have always a pale, 
faded complexion and dark-rimmed, wearied 
eyes. Too much sleep is almost as hurtful as 
too little, and is sure to bloat the person with 
a pallid and unwholesome fat. A gross and 
excessive indulgence in eating and drinking is 
fatal tc female charms. The appetite should 
never be wasted during the intervals between 
meals on pastry, confectionary, or any other 
tickler of the appetite which gratifies the 
taste but does not support the system. 
Exercise is, of course, essential to female 
beatty. 


Picxine Tea Leaves.—The tea bushes are 
not more than breast-high at full growth, and 
the young plants are quite small. When first 
set out they are allowed to grow three years 
before any of the leaves are taken ; after that 
the leaves are picked each season, yet the 
plant thrives, and lives about a man’s life- 
time. The plantis never entirely stripped, 
bat only the bright green leaves are plucked, 
which appear on top of the bush in the spring 
and summer. If the older leaves are ever 
picked, it is simply to make a coarser and 
cheaper quality of tea. The very finest quality, 
that which costs several dollars a pound, even 
in the province where it is produved, is made 
entirely ofthe delicate shoots found at the 
tip of the stem in early spring, just as the 
tiny leaf is in process of forming. These 
minute shoots are carefally picked first, aud 
the leaves below them are gathered afterwards. 
Upon approaching the teafields we find num- 
bers of young girls and women scattered 
among the bushes, and busily engaged in 
filling their baskets with the fresh leaves. 
They are chatting merrily together, and to 
our Yankee eyes it looks like a good-sized 
huckle.berrying party in New England. The 
women, young and old, keep their: tongues 
going as briskly during the tea picking as 
their sisters of other climes are accustomed 
do at their tea-trinking socials; £0 
that the little leaf begins and ends in 
gossip.— American Paper. 


Tue Form of the Proposed Armada 
Memorial, to be placed on Plymouth Hoe, 
has now been settled, and the design of Mr. 
Herbert A. Gribble, of Sonth Kensington (the 
architect of the Brompton Oratory), has been 
adopted. The design consists of a granite 
column surmounted by a figure of Britannia, 
with the shield of three crosses, a banner sur- 
mounted with a cross in her left hand, and in 
her right hand.a sword. Below are twelve 
wreaths of laurels, and in the shaft. the. me- 
dullions. of some of the leading characters of 
the time. The panel of the base will have a 
bronze tablet illustrating the destruction of 
the Spanish Fieet, coupled with the. inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ He blew with His wind, and they were 
scattered.” On each side of the bas-relief are 
atatues, one representing the old Viking of the 
sea ready for action, and the other Vigilance 
watching the tactics of our foes. The cen- 
tral armament will be the unveiled Arms of 
England as uced at the period, surmounted by 
the crown of Queen Elizabeth. It is estimated 
that the cost of the shaft will be £1,000, and 
it is hoped that the figures, medallions, and 
other ornaments may be presented by private 
persons, some promises having already been 
made towards this object. The Plymouth 
Committee have named July 19th, the day,on 
which the Spanish Armada was sighted off 
the English coast, as the first day of their 
demonstration. The programme has not yet 
been decided upon, but. it will probably include 
historical processions and tableaux, marine 
pageants, an exhibition of Armada relics and 
pictures,.with- other objects of interest, the 
present:tion of a Commemoration Medal and 
other mementoes to the ‘school-children,- arid 
farther features, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
—o— 
C. F.—No recipes that would aid you. 
N. M.—Address some theatrical manager upon the 
subject. 
Zepuyrvs.—l. Seal brown. 2. (Auster) Fawn colour. 
3. (Boscas) Nut brown. 


Aw Aprit Foot.—It was extremely insulting. Who- 
ever sent it deserves a horsewh'!pping. 


R. F. N.—The word girl appears in Joel, chapter 3 
verse 3; and girls in Zechariah, chapter 8, verse 5. ‘ 


e Pacet” writes a nice hand and a well-worded, 
agreeable letter ; she should be a nice, lovable girl. 


H. H.—Let arsenic, for the purpose stated, alone. 
We know of no book that we could recommend to you 
upon the subject. 


Beatrice A,—Very good, but too unformed to indi- 
cate decided characteristics. ‘ Ellie” isa pet name of 
“Ellen,” which means “ fruitful.” 


J. N. P. H.—Harry means “‘ rich at home,” Herbert a 
**bright lord,” Polly “ bitter,” Jessie ‘‘a graft,” Kate 
“ purity,” Walter “‘a woodman,” Gussy ‘‘a conqueror.” 


Extex.—Ask him plainly what he has heard. You 
have a right to know so that you can defend yourself, 
if necessary, t false accusations. His conduct 
does not show much manliness, 


D. 8.—It would be proper for you to write to the 
young lady on the subject. If you do propose by letter, 
tell her how you once tried to propose ver , but 
could not find words in which to express the intensity 
of your love and the depth of your devotion. 


Usptre.—The lady who was engaged by the tle- 
man for the second dance should have waited her 
seat until he came to claim her. Asa rule a gentleman 
remains with his partner unless she wishes otherwise, 
until the music of the next dance is about to begin. 


Jane.—A girl should consult her mother about such a 
matter as that. It is never a good ) «= for a girl to 
attempt to win the love of a man, or to try any experi- 
ments in that line. She should simply be as agreea 
and mas as possible, and let the young men do the 
wooing. 


W. C. C.—Preserves should not be boiled too long, or 
they become discoloured ; they should always be put in 
the jars while hot, and stood in a dry closet, in a room 
that will not be too cold in winter, and occasionally 
— White paper, dipped in the white of an egg, 
is the best way of preserving them. 

Dora.—Dressmaking is the most generally useful and 
remunerative trade that a girl can learn. It requires a 

deal of talent and powers of application to make a 
good er. It is a much better trade than tele- 
graphy, and requires more mind and industry. The 


stage is the poorest resource that a woman can try. 
— aspirants out of every hundred fail and lose 
everything in the attempt. 


Jessie.—It is difficult to say how any particular young 
man would act under such circumstances, because 
hardly any two young men would act alike. As a rule, 
a desirable young man does not like to have the girl he 
is beginning to think about as his possible future wife 
exhibit any forwardness. He prefers to do the woo! 
himself, with just enough encouragement on the 
of Saye lady to convince him that his labour is not 
in val 


F. F.—The word you wish to know about, under 
various forms and commonly written “‘ pasch,” is a con- 
traction of pascha, or ‘‘ passover” of the Jews. It is 
alleged that the name “Easter” comes from Eostora, 
the German name of Astarté, to whom—under various 
names—the Orientals early offered worship, and in 

t eggs were presented to this goddess. e tradi- 
tion has come down to us through Germans or Anglo- 
Saxons, who got it from the East. 


N. D.—We, of course, feel sympathy with you in the 
anxiety natural to your position, but we are unable, in 
the circumstances, to give you any aid. If the young 
gentleman is at the school you mention, and of whic’ 
we know nothing, it is possible tbat his friends deem 
him a little too young to beengaged. In that case you 
aust wait ; and as English heads of schools sometimes 
examine the letters of the pupils, it may be as well to 
await a letter from him before writing. Do not resign 
your situation. 


K. C.—We do not know of any strictly automatic 
railroad gate which requires no attention of any kind. 
In fact, the automata, of many kinds, have been com- 
monly useless for the purposes of life, and only stand 
out as triumphs of human ingenuity and patience. 
This holds true of all, from the walking statues of 
Daedalus down to the g automation of Faber- 
man, of Vienna. We can eonceive of the pressure of the 
wheels on the rails being utilized for such a a= as 
you indicate ; but we have no information. to work, 
and secure your patent. 


U. V. T.—Brackets, in the shape of a fan, with the 
edge going straight across the centre, look well, if first 
ou rated with a spreading 


ted one colour, and then deco: 


spray of flowers. “‘Fascinators,” or scarfs for winding 
round the neck or throat, look well in two colours, 
knitted alternatively in Shetland and double Berlin 


wool, two rows of each,and with the pins ob- 

tainable. Cast on , and work backwards and for- 

wards in stitch there is about a yard and a 

half. Finish off one end with a dainty bow of ribbon. 
w 


This bow is intended to rest on the top of the head when 
the fascinator is put over. 





B. D.—London is the largest city on the globe. 


C. H. H.—The lo it verse in the Bible is the ninth 
verse of the eighth chapter of Esther. 


E. F. H.—Some of the noted Greeks and Romans 
) A a ce suicide did it to escape persecution or 
ea 


W. T.—Outre-Mer is French, and means “‘ beyond the 
sea.” It is pronounced Ou-tre-Mair, the ai in the last 
syllable sounding like a in fate. 


A. B. L.—A_ girl is under the legal control of her 
parents until she becomes twenty-one years old, unless 
she gets married before she arrives at that age. 


G. T.—It was impertinent and ungentlemanly for the 
man to press your id as you describe, and you should 
—_ the cold shoulder to him the next time you meet 


©. H. H. —There is no fixed rule for such affairs. The 
lovers and their respective families should be able to 
determine by —— according to the particular 
circumstances of the case, 


E. B. W.—If there were a motion that could “ main- 
tain itself,” it might run‘for ever, and would be entitled 
to be called perpetual motion. But there is no such 
motion, and in the nature of things there cannot be 
any. 

E. A. C.—If your hair has a tendency to grow darker, 
there is nothing which will stop it from doing so. By 
li soas to keep yourself in health, and by 
keeping your scalp clean, your hair will be kept in good 
condition, and not be apt to come out. 


T. R. R.—Of course you should not elope with the 
young man and make a runaway match of it. The fact 
that he has proposed such a thing toa girl of your age 
is good evidence that your parents have other 
grounds for their objections to him besides his poverty 
and ill health. You will never find better advisers in 
this wide world than your parents. 


KISS THEM ALL FOR ME. 


Ox, mother of my darling, so far away from me, 


My } ne like birds at twilight, go flying back to 
ec | 
I fancy that I see you, and, clad in gowns of white, 
The ‘ae gathering round you to say and kiss good- 
ni 


I see them kneeling by you to say their little prayer, 

The firelight falling b tly te their tommhed hens. 

I — “God bless papa!” and sudden tears will 
8 

I long to clasp my darlings against my lonesome heart. 

God bless my little darlings and keep them safe, I pray. 

Ere long Tl'see their faces. Oh, hasten, happy “er ” 

Oh, —- of my children, now gathered round your 

ee, 

Tell them that father loves them, and kiss them all for 

me 


E. E. R. 


E. L.—Baron Liebig, the German chemist, is said to 


have intended at one time to remove to the United 
States, of which he was an enthusiastic admirer. He is 
said to have had more readers in America than in any 
other country. His collected works were published in 
1874. He was made a baron in 1845, 


E. N. W.—Perpetual motion, in mechanics, as stated 
to other ents, is a machine which when set in 
motion would continue to move without the aid of ex- 
ternal force and yaaa the loss of eg oy until 
its parts became deranged or worn ou e impossi- 
bility of constructing such a machiue has long been 
demonstrated. We know of no standing reward for its 
discovery. 


M. M.—The nation has a life of its"own ‘as distinctly 
defined as the life of the individual, The signs of its 
growth and the periods of its development makes the 
issues declare themselves ; and the man or the political 
party that does not discover them has not learned the 
sastceal rasttees, Or aiazuse tne points you reise, bub we 

tical matters, or e you ¥ we 
apc for all that a man, in our opinion, should 
hold his country first and his party afterwards. 


L. J.—It looks as ‘h the pune inte, having got 
tired of waiting for you to come to point, has come 
to the conclusion to spur you up, and got up the story 
See Tet -and pataye help, you-vts cary out ber 
to er—an ps ip —to carry out her 

: Young ladies do not ike. tardy wooers, and 
_—— ~ man — eed keeping company a a gt for 
aw ear, without p m eis a 
think the time has come Tor taking detiaite action, and 
we think she is justified in thinking so. 


D. H.—1. In to uestion we say that any- 
thing which pres dn Treslg trom hand to hand as a 
common accepted medium of exchange ina pages Bey 
money, in such a country, whatever it may be 
where. Its functions are to be a medium of exchange, 
an instrument of association, to trade the 
purpose that lan; e serves to in’ rae, 2. 
and value are practically the same, though many cir- 
cumstances may render them different in appearance. 
8. Industry, free circulation of money, wise productive 
power, and the like produce wealth. 4. Our coin 
goes as bullion,.for the most part, when debts of the 
nation have to be paid abroad. Interchangeable inter- 


op eunee. ee often been advo- 
, the difficy ‘:ies in the way being 








G. G. H.—No. Itis always a mistake for a girl to 
marry a man whom she does not love; and it is equally 
a — for a man to marry a woman whom be docs 
not love. 


8. H. R.—1, The colour of the hair inclosed is very 
dark brown. 2. No absolute impropriety in it, but a 
less public situation would be more agreeable. 8. We 
notice no marked individuality in your penmanship. 


G. M. F.—There is nobody who can give you the in- 
formation you desire about your chila’s future. Persons 
who profess to be able to cast: the horoscope of any 
a being so as to foretell the future are simply im- 
postors. 


M. C. C.—There were nearly one hundred and fifty 
thousand miles of railroad in the United States at the 
close of last year. Iron sleepers or ties have been tried 
= ane of the roads, but they have not given satis- 
‘action. 


E. V. V.—It is hardly probable that any lady would 
force her attentions upon you, even though it is lea 
year. - All you will have to do will be to treat the lady 
with cold politeness once or twice to secure yourself 
against any molesting attentions on her part. 


P. F. G.—The noted French fortune-teller, Marie Ann 
Adelaide Lenormand, to whom you refer, died in Paris, 
June 25, 1843. She was for some time a seamstress, 
and had only a limited education. She was of a re- 
spectable family. Her popularity is represented as 
remarkable, and it was main for forty years, her 
visitors being persons of all ranks. She died at the age 
of 71. She became rich by her calling. 


0. M. D.—An le is one who indulges in 
leasing pine meget affecting superiority ; 
every one with P coyy erg and consideration, no 
matter what their station may be; conforms his con- 
Citag sh. say Gane te cides ta ay ont Gad nd 
willing at an: e to ol may | 
= sonaad casted, 1 : Do thls, and you wis econ be 
come a res & jlegree 
training, but the innate delicacy of the female sex is 
very quickly donslonne when a lady associates with 
companionable acq ces. 


Kine Loa.—Navigators usually add or drop a day 
from their reckoning at the meridian line, 180° from 
Greenwich, so that, according to this rule, when the time 
was 1 p.m. on January Ist, at Greenwich, it was a few 
minutes of 1 A.M., January 2nd, in those of the Aleutian 
Islands to the Asiatic side of the 180th meridian, and a 
few minutes after 1 a.m. January Ist, in those islands 
to the American side of the same meridian. The rule, 
however, is not followed strictly on land; when the 





‘United States authorities took possession of Alaska 


they found that the Russians had carried their way of 
counting across the 180th meridian, and that the in- 
habitants called the day Mon which we called Sun- 
day. Now that the Aleutian Islands have passed into 
the hands of the United States, it is probable that even 
those nearest will count the days of the week as if 
on the American sideof the 180th meridian. At 1 P.m., 
January Ist, atGreenwich, it was about 5 a.m., January 
lst, at Carson City, Nevada, according to true local time, 
and exactly that ty standard time. 


Jem S.—A life insurance is a contract whereby an in- 
surer en, for a consideration called a premium, to 
ya sum of money on a certain on’s death. 

e insurance is governed by the same ages peincipics 

as other kinds of ce, Any person can insure the 
life of another upon whom he or she is de 
support. An: tation of essential facts in 
obtaining a render it void. It is understood 
tt bl crab cat el te ehh 

is eat the end of the policy year in w! 

he dies ; tet when the claim is known to be valid, it is 
usually paid three months after death. A whole life 
policy is an agreement on the part of the comgeny to 
pay acertain sum to those representatives of in- 
sured mentioned therein on his death. A term policy 
is an agreement to pay to the representatives of the 
insured a certain sum on his death, provided that event 
happens within a certain fixed term, An ‘endowment 
insurance policy is usually an agreement to pay a certain 
sum to the insured at the end of a fixed term, or to his 


A joint life policy is an agreement 
to pay a certain sum on the death of one of two or more 
persons named. A survivorship policy is an agreement 
to pay a certain sum to the survivor of two persons 
named in the policy at the death of theone. If this is 
not sufficiently explicit to meet your wien ee to 
an agent of whichever company you may , and 
you will be certain to receive further information upon 
the subject. 
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